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The  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Boulevard  Project  interns. 

REACHING  OUT 

to  both  sides  of  the  street 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Boulevard  divides  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.  On  one  side 
live  mostly  white,  middle- 
class  and  wealthy  people. 

On  the  other  side  live 
mostly  less  affluent  people 
of  color. 

On  the  boulevard  stands 
the  News-Press  building. 

.  dunng  a  press  conterence 

The  newspaper  s  diversity  ^ 

committee  wanted  to  her  internship, 

bridge  the  community’s 
economic  and  cultural  division.  Thus  was 
born  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Boulevard  Project. 

A  dozen  high  school  students  spent  a 
week  with  News-Press  staffers  in  a  multi¬ 
cultural  workshop.  They  learned  hands-on 
journalism,  covering  stories,  shooting  pho¬ 
tos,  creating  graphics,  writing  editorials 
and  editing  copy.  They  interviewed  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  leaders.  They  worked  on  a 


series,  “Solutions,”  that  sug- 
gested  approaches  toward 
meeting  the  region’s  challenges. 

2  They  also  learned  about  one 
another. 

Another  Boulevard  Project 
session  is  planned  this  fall.  And 

_  community  leaders  have  asked 

the  newspaper  to  help  banks, 

hospitals  and  other  businesses 
lerence  ,  . 

launch  similar  programs. 

The  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Boulevard  Project  is  one 
way  the  News-Press  at  Fort  Myers  is 
championing  diversity,  seeking  solutions 
to  local  concerns,  initiating  interaction  and 
filling  a  leadership  role  in  the  community. 

In  short,  it’s  fulfilling  many  key  elements 
of  NEWS  2000,  Gannett’s  program  to 
focus  on  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 
For  the  newspaper’s  efforts,  the  communi¬ 
ty  is  better  served  -  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  and  all  around  town. 
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Hearst  New^xpers 


Summits  are  rarely  local  news. 
These  two  were. 
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MAY 

••  1 2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  In¬ 
ternational  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1  3 — International  Press  Institute,  General  Assembly,  Venice, 
Italy. 

2A"3T — International  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (FlEJ), 
Annual  Conference,  Berlin,  Germany. 

26-28 — Newspaper  in  Education,  Annual  Conference,  Capitol 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

JUNf 

S-T — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1 2- 1 6 — ^NEXPO  93  Conference,  New  Orleans  Convention  Center, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

1  3- 1  6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  New  Orleans  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  9-23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual 
Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23-26 — National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  Annual 
Convention,  Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MAY 

9- 1 6 — Poynter  Institute,  Long  and  Short  Writing  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newspaper  Ethics  Work¬ 
shop,  TTie  Middlesex  News,  Framingham,  Mass. 

1 6-20 — American  Press  Institute,  Strategic  Newspaper  Leadership 
Seminar,  Scottsdale  Conference  Resort,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

1 6-2 1  — Poynter  Institute,  Newspaper  Leadership  for  Middle  Man¬ 
agers  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

20-21  — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Credit  and  Collec¬ 
tions  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel,  Peabody,  Mass. 

23-26— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  journalism,  “The  Business 
of  Local  Arts”  Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
23-26 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Computer  Illustration  Seminar,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

JUNE 

6-5 — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  Process  Color  Workshop, 
Graphic  Services  &  Seminars  Headquarters,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
6-9 — Southern  Newspaj)er  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Copy 
Editing  and  Headline  Writing  Seminar,  Waterford  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

13-1  8 — American  Press  Institute,  “The  Craft  of  Writing,  the  Art 
of  Editing”  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

13-1  8 — Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Food 
Chain”  Seminar  on  Reporting  on  Agribusiness,  Science  and  Con¬ 
sumers,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

20-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Classified  Advertising  Seminar,  Hilton  Hotel,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
20-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Weekly  Newspaper  Management 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 
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About  Awards 


NENA  Awards.  Nine  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers 
have  been  cited  for  general  excellence  in  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Association’s  annual  competition.  i 

Twenty-two  other  papers  received  merit  awards.  j 

The  11  Newspapers  of  the  Year  won  based  on  overall  ap¬ 
pearance,  quality  of  writing  and  editing,  inside  content, 
photos,  use  of  color,  reproduction,  advertising  quality,  ed¬ 
itorial  pages,  sense  of  community,  ease  of  use  and  general 
excellence. 

Winning  papers,  by  category,  were:  Daily,  circulation 
under  11,999 — the  Laconia,  N.H.,  Citizen;  Daily,  12,000- 
19,999 — the  Journal  Tribune,  Biddeford,  Maine;  Daily, 
20,000-34,999 — the  Nashua,  N.H.,  Telegraph;  Daily, 
35,000-59,999 — the  Eagk'Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Daily, 
60,000-150,000 — the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Sun¬ 
day,  under  39,999 — the  Sunday  Monitor,  Concord,  N.H.; 
Sunday,  40,000-70,000 — the  Sunday  Eagle -Tribune, 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  Sunday,  70,001-199,999 — the  Maine  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  Portland;  Metro — the  Providence  (R.l.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin;  Weekly,  5,000  and  under — the  Billerica 
(Mass.)  Minute-Man;  and  Weekly,  over  5,000 — the  Old 
Colony  Memorial,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

The  association  also  presented  nine  publications  with 
Publick  Occurrence  Awards  for  superior  achievement  on 
a  particular  story  or  series. 

The  award  was  established  two  years  ago  to  mark  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Publick  Occurrences  Both  Foreign  and 
Domestick,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  United 
States. 

Winners  were:  The  Providence  Journal- Bulletin,  for  a 
series  on  a  central  figure  in  the  collapse  of  Rhode  Island’s 
banking  system;  the  New  London,  Conn.,  Day,  for  a  se¬ 
ries  on  the  changing  defense  industry;  the  Journal-Inquirer, 
Manchester,  Conn.,  for  a  series  on  gangs;  the  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune,  for  a  series  on  Lawrence’s  Hispanic  immigrants;  and 
the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  for  stories  on  the  sale  or  closing 
of  a  local  General  Motors  plant;  the  Nashua  Telegraph,  for 
a  series  on  the  New  Hampshire  banking  industry;  the 
Record-Journal,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  a  series  that  exam¬ 
ined  racism;  the  Boston  Globe,  for  stories  on  research  into 
aging;  and  the  Hartford  Courant,  for  a  series  that  exam¬ 
ined  the  lives  of  drug  addicts. 

Robert  Z.  Nemeth,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Telegram 
&  Gazette  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  won  NENA’s  Allan  B. 
Rogers  Editorial  Award  for  the  best  editorial  on  a  local  sub¬ 
ject.  Nemeth  was  honored  for  an  April  1992  editorial  urg¬ 
ing  foes  of  a  Worcester  group  home  to  reconsider  their  op¬ 
position.  The  award  was  named  for  the  late  editor  of  the 
Eagle-Tribune. 

SNA  Advertising  Contest.  The  Contra  Costa  Times, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  received  13  awards — including  five 
first-place  and  four  second-place  awards — in  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America’s  1993  Advertising  Contest. 

Other  top  winners  include  the  Antelope  Valley  Press  of 
Palmdale,  Calif.,  and  North  Shore  Weeklies  of  Ipswich, 
Mass. 

SNA’s  Advertising  Director  of  the  Year  award  went  to 
Gary  Higgins,  vice  president  of  marketing  and  sales  with 
MPG  Newspapers  in  Massachusetts. 
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In  Brief 


Gannett  buys 
California  paper 

GANNETT  CO.  INC.  acquired  on 
April  23  the  9,000'Circulation  Tulare 
(Calif.)  Advance-Register  from  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers,  a  unit  of  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.  of  Cincinnati. 

Arlington,  Va. -based  Gannett  pub¬ 
lishes  the  23,400-circulation  Times- 
Delta  in  nearby  Visalia. 

Both  papers  publish  Monday  through 
Saturday.  The  Advance-Register  pub¬ 
lishes  afternoons,  the  Times-Delta 
mornings. 

About  20  Advance-Register  employ¬ 
ees  from  all  departments  lost  their  jobs 
in  the  asset  sale,  terms  of  which  were 
not  disclosed. 

Janet  Sanford-Amandes,  president 
and  publisher  in  Visalia,  took  control 
in  Tulare.  She  restored  the  paper’s  for¬ 
mer  name,  Tulare  Advance-Register, 
and  consolidated  daily  printing  in 
Visalia.  A  new  editor  was  to  be  named. 

Inland,  NSSN 
complete  agreement 

THE  INLAND  PRESS  Association  has 
completed  an  administrative  services 
agreement  with  the  Newspaper  Special 
Sections  Network. 

Inland  will  maintain  records  and  per¬ 
form  administrative  duties  for  the 
NSSN. 

The  two  groups  will  co-sponsor  an 
annual  special  sections  conference,  this 
year  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  June. 

Newsday  staffer 
killed  in  heist 

JOSEPH  DeSANTIS,  A  veteran  Nevus- 
day  photo  retoucher,  was  shot  and 
killed  April  17  during  a  robbery  outside 
a  New  York  flower  shop  he  partly 
owned. 

DeSantis,  62,  spent  32  years  at  News- 
day  and  was  the  paper’s  last  photo  re¬ 
toucher,  a  job  computers  obsoleted. 

He  was  closing  the  flower  shop  in 
Queens,  N.Y.,  as  his  wife  Joan  waited  in 
a  car  with  the  day’s  receipts,  his  son 
Joseph  told  Newsday. 

One  of  the  thieves  broke  the  car  win¬ 
dow,  pointed  a  semiautomatic  handgun 
at  DeSantis’  wife  and  demanded  the 


money  pouch.  When  DeSantis  left  the 
store  and  found  the  man  aiming  a  gun 
at  his  wife,  he  lunged  for  the  gunman, 
who  fired  two  shots,  hitting  DeSantis  in 
the  head  and  chest  and  killing  him. 

“He  gave  his  life  for  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loved,”  his  son  said. 

Police  said  an  off-duty  officer  arrest¬ 
ed  two  of  the  men,  21  and  22,  both  of 
Brooklyn,  and  charged  them  with  sec¬ 
ond-degree  murder,  robbery  and  crimi¬ 
nal  gun  possession.  Police  were  looking 
for  the  third  man. 

Cable  deal 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  Co.’s 
U.K.  cable  television  subsidiary  has  ex¬ 
panded  in  Scotland  by  acquiring  from 
Russig  Ltd.  franchises  covering  140,000 
homes. 

No  terms  were  disclosed. 

The  company’s  U.S.  cable  arm  runs 
53  cable  systems  with  470,000  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Former  Maxwell 
papers  floundering 

MIRROR  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS, 
owner  of  the  Daily  Mirror  and  flagship 
of  late  publisher  Robert  Maxwell,  is  still 
floundering  in  the  financial  chaos  fol¬ 
lowing  Maxwell’s  mysterious  1991 
death. 

Mirror,  under  the  control  of  court- 
appointed  administrators,  reported  a 
1992  loss  of  about  $128  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  earnings  of  about  $70  mil¬ 
lion  in  1991. 

Mirror  attributed  the  loss  to  a  $177 
million  charge  for  job  cuts,  asset  write¬ 
offs  and  other  restructuring  moves. 

Annual  revenues  rose  1%  to  $709 
million. 

Maxwell,  who  owned  the  New  York 
Daily  News  at  the  time,  was  found  dead 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  November 
1991  after  being  reported  missing  from 
his  luxury  yacht. 

Hungarian  j^library 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Maryland’s 
American  Journalism  Center  in  Bu¬ 
dapest,  Hungary,  said  it  will  open  its 
new  library  May  14  and  will  name  it  af¬ 
ter  Leonard  H.  Marks,  the  Washington 


lawyer,  former  U.S.  Information 
Agency  head  and  campaigner  for  world 
press  freedom. 

Marks  is  chairman  of  the  center’s  ad¬ 
visory  board. 

Grant  says  thanks 

THE  REUTER  FOUNDATION  donat¬ 
ed  $38,500  to  a  group  of  East  African 
flying  doctors  in  thanks  for  helping  to 
save  a  Reuters  employee  injured  in  a 
munitions  explosion. 

Reuters  Television’s  Nairobi  bureau 
chief,  Mohammed  Amin,  the  man  in¬ 
jured  in  the  explosion,  and  BBC 
broadcaster  Michael  Buerk  presented 
the  money  to  the  African  Medical  & 
Research  Foundation. 

The  two  were  covering  the  fall  of 
Ethiopian  dictator  Mengitsu  Haile 
Mariam  two  years  ago  when  an  arms 
dump  blew  up.  Amin’s  Kenyan  sound 
technician,  John  Mathai,  was  killed, 
and  Amin  was  seriously  wounded. 

The  doctors  flew  him  to  Nairobi  with 
an  arm  shattered  by  shrapnel.  He  lost 
his  arm  and  works  now  with  an  artifi¬ 
cial  one. 

If  not  for  the  flying  doctors,  “I  would 
probably  not  be  around  today,”  said 
Amin. 


Clinton  praises 
Atlanta  papers 

ON  A  RECENT  trip  to  Atlanta,  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  praised  the  Atlanta  jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution  and  a  team  of  local 
businesses  for  their  help  in  developing 
the  Downtown  Child  Development 
Center. 

Clinton  visited  the  center  on  a  tour 
to  promote  his  economic  plan. 

A  consortium  comprising  the  news¬ 
papers,  Wachovia  Bank  of  Georgia,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  and 
seven  U.S.  government  agencies  spon¬ 
sors  the  center. 

Boston  Globe  grant 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  has  made  a 
$5,000  grant  to  BuyBack  Boston,  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  get  guns  off  the  streets  of 
Boston.  The  effort  is  spearheaded  by 
local  groups  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 
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9  Fact  Collecting  or  Spying? 

An  investigation  of  the  Anti-Defama¬ 
tion  League  has  turned  up  allegations 
of  a  spying  operation  that  has  targeted 
newspapers  and  journalists. 


10  Woodward  Denounces 
Immediacy  Over  Quality 

Washington  Post  editor  criticizes  news 
organizations’  ‘obsession’  with  rushing 
to  print  with  stories. 
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12  Resurrect  the  National 
News  Council? 

Alan  Dershowitz  believes  that  lawsuits 
against  the  press  can  be  avoided  if  the 
public  has  some  system  of  redress. 


1 4  The  New  Media 
Landscape 

Publishers  are  urged  to  prepare  to  de¬ 
couple  from  newsprint  and  embrace 
the  electron  to  meet  consumers’  needs. 

1  6  The  President  and 
Fol  Laws 

After  12  years  of  steadily  closing  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  ‘access  community’  is 
hopeful  but  wary  about  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration. 
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WRITER'S  WORKSHOP 


by  Jack  Hart 

Reaching  agreement 


mistakes  are  the  fourth-grade  screwups 
that  make  readers  gloat.  Their  letters 
of  complaint  suggest  that  they  clip 
such  mistakes  gleefully,  outraged  and 
smug  at  the  same  time. 

Our  stupid  mistakes  seem  to  focus 
their  frustration  with  a  world  of  unreli¬ 
able  services  and  poor  workmanship. 
Those  dummies  down  at  the  newspa¬ 
per,  they  seem  to  be  saying,  are  falling 
apart  just  like  the  rest  of  American  so¬ 
ciety.  They  can’t  get  the  simplest 
things  right. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  way  —  we 
sure  blow  some  easy  calls. 

Some  of  the  easiest  have  to  do  with 
that  old  grade  school  bugaboo:  making 
sure  the  subject  of  a  sentence  agrees 
with  the  predicate.  Note  these  recent¬ 
ly  published  examples: 

•  “Only  a  handful  of  refugees  were 
permitted  to  cross  on  Sunday  into  Jor¬ 
dan  .... 

•  “The  wholesale  firings  and  con¬ 
stant  turnover  that  is  common  in  oth¬ 
er  markets  doesn’t  happen  here  .... 

•  “  .  .  .  The  print  media  has  a  natur¬ 
al  shortcoming  when  it  comes  to  show¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  a  climb  like 
Franklin’s.” 

In  fact,  most  of  us  know  that  “a 
handful”  takes  a  singular  verb.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  compound  subjects  such 
as  “wholesale  firings  and  constant 
turnover”  take  plural  verbs,  and  we 
know  that  “media”  is  plural.  But  we  get 
careless  in  the  chaos  of  approaching 
deadlines. 

However,  readers  don’t  accept  excus- 

(Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  jourtwlism 
school  professor,  is  the  staff  development 
director  and  writing  coach  at  The 
Oregonian.  He  welcomes  comments  and 
published  examples  —  identified  by 
publication,  date  and  page  —  at  1 320 
S.W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201.) 


es.  From  the  looks  of  their  letters, 
they’re  convinced  that  we’re  ignorant, 
or  stupid,  or  far  worse. 

To  avoid  further  humiliation,  keep 
careful  watch  for  the  following  errors: 

Losing  Sight  of  the  True  Subject 

•  “A  total  of  five  youths  were  arrest¬ 
ed  in  both  incidents  .... 

•  “Early  returns  from  rural  areas  indi¬ 
cated  that  support  for  the  communists 
remain  strong.” 

•  “  .  .  .  And  an  army  of  bureaucrats 
labor  for  the  public  good.” 

The  simple  subject  of  the  sentence 
determines  the  number  of  the  verb,  but 
prepositional  phrases  often  follow  sim¬ 
ple  subjects,  and  the  object  of  the 
preposition  often  is  plural.  That  can 
trick  a  daydreaming  writer  or  editor 
into  thinking  the  sentence  calls  for  a 
plural  verb. 

That’s  the  pattern  in  each  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  above.  “Total,”  “support”  and 
“army”  are  all  the  simple  subjects  of 
their  respective  sentences.  Each  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  prepositional  phrase.  The 
objects  of  those  prepositions  — 
“youths,”  “communists”  and  “bureau¬ 
crats”  —  are  all  plural.  The  plural  verbs 
follow  those  objects. 

That’s  an  easy  pattern  to  recognize, 
and  avoid. 

Failing  to  Recognize  Plural  Nouns 

•  “  .  . .  But  it  contains  genetic  mater¬ 
ial  and  reproduces  by  division,  as  does 
bacteria.” 

•  “Business/data  waits/in  bookstore.” 
(headline) 

•  “His  criteria  for  inclusion,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  was  vague.” 

“Bacteria,”  “data”  and  “criteria”  are 
all  plural.  So  they  take  plural  verbs:  “as 
do  bacteria,”  “his  criteria  were  vague.” 

Note  that  the  AP  Stylebook  does  al¬ 
low  for  “data”  as  a  singular  noun  when 
it  describes  something  acting  as  a  unit, 
as  in  “the  data  is  sound.” 


Making  the  Wrong  Call  on  “None” 

•  “None  of  Universal’s  permanent 
soundstages,  made  of  concrete  and  steel 
and  used  for  interior  filming,  were  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

“None”  may  be  the  trickiest  of  sen¬ 
tence  subjects.  It’s  a  contraction  for 
“not  one.” 

Logically,  it  takes  a  singular  verb  for 
the  same  reason  that  “one”  takes  a  sin¬ 
gular  verb,  but  the  A.P.  Stylebook  al¬ 
lows  for  exceptions  when  it  appears 
with  a  prepositional  phrase  that  gives 
the  clear  sense  of  “no  two”  or  “no 
amount.”  “None  of  the  consultants 
agree  on  the  same  approach.”  “None  of 
the  taxes  have  been  paid.” 

When  in  doubt,  go  with  a  singular 
verb. 

Dumb,  Dumb,  Dumb 

•  “He  took  on  a  feisty  publication 
backed  by  a  powerful  conservative  ma¬ 
chine  that  since  1980  has  used  its  me¬ 
dia  muscle  and  more  than  $1  million  in 
aid  in  ways  that  repeatedly  has  pro¬ 
pelled  the  tiny,  off-campus  newspaper 
into  the  national  spotlight.” 

What  can  you  say  about  “ways  has”? 
The  watchdog  was  asleep,  that’s  all. 

Of  course,  “ways  has”  might  not  have 
slipped  through  if  it  hadn’t  been  hidden 
in  a  confusing  heap  of  words.  Who 
knows  what’s  buried  in  a  44-word  sen¬ 
tence  that  looks  more  like  a  landfill 
than  a  unit  of  the  English  language? 

w 

W  W  hich  raises  an  important  point: 
Bad  writing,  like  bad  money,  drives  out 
good.  Obscure,  ponderous  sentences 
conceal  a  multitude  of  sins,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  grammatical  errors.  Clear, 
simple  and  direct  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  usually  correct  English  as  well. 
So  it’s  not  only  the  surest  route  to  the 
reader’s  attention,  but  it’s  also  the  surest 
route  to  the  reader’s  respect.  ■£(?? 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Clinton  on  the  press 

IT  IS  CUSTOMARY  that  when  a  high  government  official,  especially  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  criticizes  the  press,  it  automatically  creates  headlines. 

It  was  true  when  President  Clinton  fumed  about  a  story  he  called  an  “abject 
lie”  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Annapolis  (E6?P,  April 
10,  Page  12).  It  got  most  of  the  headlines — not  what  he  said  about  press  coverage 
of  his  administration  as  being  “remarkably  fair  and  thorough.” 

It  was  true  last  week  when  he  addressed  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Boston  and  said  he  is  “stunned  from  time  to  time  at  the  stuff  I  read  about 
things  in  the  national  government  that  are  pure  gossip”  (E&P,  May  1,  Page  8).  It 
got  most  of  the  headlines  —  not  his  kind  words  for  the  nation’s  newspapers  for 
their  detailed  reporting  on  social  topics. 

His  message  about  the  important  contribution  of  newspapers  to  the  debate  on 
important  issues  is  so  rare  for  a  president  of  the  United  States  that  it  bears  re¬ 
peating  here: 

Noting  that  both  political  parties  and  the  political  system  had  failed  the  people 
over  the  last  10  to  12  years,  he  said,  “Oftentimes,  it  was  newspapers  of  our  coun¬ 
try  who  continued  to  put  the  human  concerns  of  people  back  at  the  center  stage 
of  public  debate — reporting  on  the  stagnation  of  living  standards  that  created  so 
much  anxiety  for  the  middle  class  and  so  much  despair  for  the  poor.” 

As  an  example  he  noted  the  “incredible  series”  run  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  called  “America:  What  went  wrong?” 

“But  many  other  papers — perhaps  all  of  them  across  the  country — issued  vari¬ 
ous  reports  on  other  problems  that  were  neglected  for  too  long,”  he  said,  men¬ 
tioning  issues  such  as  the  deficit,  the  way  the  wealth  of  the  1980s  was  reaped  by 
only  a  small  group  of  people,  health  care,  schools,  welfare,  drug  abuse,  crime  and 
unemployment. 

“When  the  political  system  seemed  brain-dead  and  deadlocked,  with  so  many 
people  locked  into  yesterday’s  rhetoric  and  yesterday’s  policies,  many  in  the  news¬ 
papers  helped  to  give  the  American  people  not  only  the  information  they  need 
but  the  sense  that,  with  that  information,  something  profound  could  be  done  to 
change  the  course  of  our  nation’s  history.” 

This  is  an  almost  unheard-of  recognition  by  a  president  of  the  role  of  the  press 
in  our  society.  It  merits  the  attention  of  newspaper  editors.  If  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  continue  to  emphasize  those  quotes  from  important  people  that  do  nothing 
but  trash  the  newspaper  business,  then  we  deserve  the  unfavorable  attitudes  and 
responses  we  are  getting  from  the  general  public. 

Baseball  strikes  out 

WHO  IS  THIS  nut  “Major  League  Baseball”  who  tried  to  get  press  photogra¬ 
phers  and  their  employers  to  sign  agreements  that  all  pictures  taken  in  their  hall- 
parks  would  become  the  property  of  the  respective  clubs? 

No  one  has  come  forward  to  admit  siring  this  monstrous  idea.  “Major  League 
Baseball  asked  us  to  do  it,”  a  representative  of  one  team  said.  It  would  have  made 
as  much  sense  if  Mr.  Major  League  Baseball  had  suggested  he  hire  all  the  pho¬ 
tographers  and  sell  the  pictures  to  the  media. 
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Letters  tD  die  Editor 


Weekly  group  paginates 
through  ad  makeup  system 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  comment  on  your 
News  Tech  story  titled  “Beyond  the 
panacea”  dated  April  3,  1993. 

We  were  a  beta  site  for  the  Harris  ad 
makeup  system  in  1988.  Before  I  ex¬ 
plain  what  we  do,  I  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  definition  of  full-page 
makeup. 

Our  ad  stack  from  the  Layout  8000 
program  is  paginated  because  it  uses 
the  logic  within  the  computer  system. 
The  editorial  portion  is  electronic  page 
makeup  because  the  copy  is  fetched 
from  the  front-end  system  and  an  op¬ 
erator  flows  it  in  on  the  screen  of  the 
Harris  ad  makeup  terminal  along  with 
editorial  photo  art.  So  our  full  pages 
that  come  off  the  output  device  are  de¬ 
fined  as  a  paginated  ad  stack  and  an 
electronically  flowed  editorial  page. 

We  have  a  “Rube  Goldberg”  system. 
The  CText  editorial  system  is  used  in 


;rdom. 


50  YIARS  AOO  .  .  .  The 

Supreme  Court  reversed  the  “Opeli¬ 
ka  decision”  which  had  held  that  a 
state  or  city  may  prescribe  areas 
within  which  printed  matter  may 
not  be  sold  or  distributed,  may  lay  a 
tax  against,  or  require  a  license  fee 
for  such  sale  or  distribution. 

In  a  case  involving  Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
nesses,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
wrote  for  the  majority:  “Plainly,  a 
community  may  not  suppress,  or  the 
state  tax,  the  dissemination  of  views 
because  they  are  unpopular,  annoy¬ 
ing  or  distasteful.  If  that  device  were 
ever  sanctioned  there  would  have 
been  forged  a  ready  instrument  for 
the  suppression  of  the  faith  which 
any  minority  cherishes  but  which 
does  not  happen  to  be  in  favor.  That 
would  be  a  complete  repudiation  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  8,  1943 


our  satellite  offices.  We  transmit  from 
CText  into  our  Atex  mainframe,  which 
we  use  both  for  classified  and  editorial 
at  our  main  facility.  The  classified  and 
editorial  text  is  then  taken  to  Harris. 
All  artwork  and  editorial  photos  are 
scanned  in  on  Autokon  lOOO’s  and 
stored  on  a  Monotype  graphic  system 
until  the  art  is  needed  for  an  ad  or  goes 
onto  the  page  in  final  output.  There 
are  three  Monotype  output  devices. 

During  an  average  week,  within  a 
30-hour  period,  our  composing  room 
does  500  individual  pages.  Since  the 
system  has  been  installed,  the  quality 
has  improved.  The  press  deadlines 
have  not  been  negatively  effected,  but 
editorial  copy  and  photo  deadlines 
have  improved.  Also,  1,200  hours  of  la¬ 
bor  per  week  were  eliminated  in  the 
composing  room. 

We  do  not  consider  ourselves  to  be 
the  greatest  —  just  good.  If  others  can¬ 
not  meet  these  standards,  they  either 
have  the  wrong  equipment  or  the 
wrong  management;  or  a  combination 
of  both. 

Qerald  H.  Qordon  | 

(Gordon  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  Sun  Newspapers ,  based  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

Feels  left  out 

YOUR  APRIL  10  article,  “Newspapers 
scramble  to  fill  circulation  void  in 
‘peninsula’  ”  (after  the  demise  of  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune),  left  a  sizable 
information  void  itself. 

You  focused  on  the  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  at  either  end  of  the  San  Francisco 
Peninsula  and  the  weeklies  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  but  you  completely  ig¬ 
nored  the  one  paper  that  is  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  the  disenfranchised  San 
Mateo  County  half  of  the  PTT  readers 
—  the  San  Mateo  Times. 

John  H,  Clinton  Jr. 

(Clinton  is  publisher  of  the 
San  Mateo  Times) 
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DOES  YOUR  AUDIOTEXT 
COMPANY  STACK  UP? 


FOR  THESE  PUBLICATIONS,  THE  ANSWER  IS  YES! 

Newspapers  around  the  country  have  entrusted  their  audiotext  applications  to 
Micro  Voice  Applications,  the  premier  developer  of  custom  desisned  audiotext  applications, 
created  specifically  for  the  publishing  industry  We  offer  flexibility,  technical  expertise, 
market  leadership  and  the  highest  standards  of  quality  to  over  300  clients  worldwide. 

Talking  Personals  •  Voice  Classifieds  •  Horoscope  Lines  •  Dealer  Locators 
Corporate  Employee  Programs  •  Stock  /  Financial  Lines  •  General  Information  Lines 
Sports  Lines  •  Government  Programs  •  Polling  Services  •  Interactive  FAX 

MiorMwoe 

APPLICATIONS  INC. 

CALL  US  TODAY  AT  1-800-553-0003  TO  DISCUSS 
THE  ENDLESS  POSSIBILITIES  OF  AUDIOTEXT! 

Micro  Voice  Appiications,  Inc.,  International  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.  Suite  950,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


May  8, 1993 


Fact  Collecting 
or  Spying? 

Investigation  of  Anti- Defamation  League  turns  up  allegations 
of  a  spy  operation  targeting  newspapers  and  journalists 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  WIDE-RANGING  investigation  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  has 
turned  up  allegations  of  a  spying  oper¬ 
ation  that  targeted  certain  newspapers 
and  journalists  among  some  500  U.S. 
political  and  ethnic  groups. 

Armed  with  search  warrants,  the 
San  Francisco  District  Attorney’s  Of¬ 
fice  recently  seized  records  at  ADL  of¬ 
fices  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
in  connection  with  the  suspected  ille¬ 
gal  gathering  of  intelligence  on  a  total 
of  12,000  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  according  to  an  affidavit  by  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department. 

Among  the  media  organizations 
and  journalists  named  in  the  files,  po¬ 
lice  said,  are  the  San  Francisco  Chron~ 
icle;  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  and 
staff  member  Tim  Redmond;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Mother  Jones  magazine; 
the  Bay  Area  Reporter,  a  gay  weekly; 
Center  for  Investigative  Reporting, 
based  in  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles 
Times  South  Africa  correspondent 
Scott  Kraft  and  an  unnamed  Times 
reporter. 

They  allegedly  were  among  such 
ADL  surveillance  targets  as  the 
NAACP;  Greenpeace;  Jewish  Defense 
League;  Arab-American  organizations; 
KQED,  a  public  television  station  in 
San  Francisco;  Mills  College  in  Oak¬ 
land;  the  African  National  Congress; 
United  Farm  Workers;  labor  unions; 
several  members  of  Congress;  Jews  for 
Jesus;  the  Asian  Law  Caucus;  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  AIDS  activist  group  ACT  UP. 

From  its  national  headquarters  in 
New  York,  ADL  national  chairman 
Melvin  Salberg  and  national  director 
Abraham  H.  Foxman  issued  a  state¬ 


ment  strongly  denying  that  the  league 
did  anything  wrong. 

Founded  in  1913,  ADL,  an  arm  of 
the  Jewish  organization  B’nai  B’rith, 
has  reported  the  doings  and  statements 
of  neo-Nazi  and  other  anti-Semitic 
and  racist  groups.  Its  information  often 
has  been  used  by  news  organizations, 
the  FBI,  police  departments  and  other 
governmental  units. 

In  recent  years,  however,  ADL  has 
crossed  the  line  into  illegal  activity.  In¬ 
spector  Ronald  Roth  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Police  Department’s  Special  In¬ 
vestigations  Division  told  E&P. 

Although  no  charges  against  ADL 
or  any  of  its  officers  had  been  filed  at 


this  writing,  Roth  said  the  probe  could 
lead  to  charges  of  possession  of  stolen 
property,  tax  evasion,  unauthorized 
possession  of  confidential  information 
and  conspiracy,  all  felonies. 

Among  individuals  being  investigat¬ 
ed,  Roth  said,  were  San  Francisco 
ADL  executive  director  Richard 
Hirschhaut  and  regional  director 
David  Lehrer  in  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  core  of  the  district  attorney’s 
investigation  is  Roy  Bullock,  a  58-year- 
old  San  Francisco  art  dealer,  who  ad¬ 
mits  being  an  ADL  “contract  worker” 
since  1954  and  is  said  to  have  also  done 
undercover  jobs  fof  the  FBI  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 


In  his  work  for  the  ADL,  police  said, 
Bullock  hired  operatives  with  such 
code  names  as  Scumbag,  Scout  and 
Hot  Spurs. 

Bullock,  whose  computer  disks  and 
computer  were  seized  by  police,  scoffed 
at  the  claim  by  authorities  that  he  has 
gathered  data  on  12,000  people  since 
1986. 

“That  would  be  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility,”  he  responded  in  an  interview 
with  E&P.  He  also  denied  that  “I  spied 
on  anyone,”  contending  he  was  merely 
doing  legitimate  fact  collecting  for 
ADL. 

Bullock,  who  is  not  Jewish,  said  he 
began  with  ADL  as  a  volunteer  but 


now  is  paid  $550  a  week  by  an  ADL 
lawyer. 

“I’ve  been  asked  why  I  do  this,  since 
I’m  not  Jewish,”  he  stated,  “but  does 
one  have  to  be  Jewish  to  be  against 
anti-Semitism,  fascism,  racism  and  ho¬ 
mophobia?  I’m  not  doing  this  for  the 
money.” 

In  the  interview,  Bullock  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  had  amassed  informa¬ 
tion  on  media  groups  and  journalists. 
He  recited  the  aforementioned  names 
from  memory,  adding,  “There  are  oth¬ 
ers  but  since  the  police  have  got  my 
files  I  can’t  give  you  any  more  now.” 

In  most  cases,  Bullock  said,  his  files 
consisted  of  clippings  from  newspapers 
and  magazines.  However,  Roth  said 


The  ADL  said,  “To  imply  that  simply 
maintaining  a  file  containing  documents 
mentioning  an  individual  or  an  organization 
is  tantamount  to  spying  is  preposterous.” 
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Bullock  has  boasted  about  his  ability  to 
infiltrate  various  organizations  as  an 
undercover  agent. 

“He  also  told  us  that  he  often  rifled 
through  trash  bins  for  material,  wrote 
down  the  license  plate  numbers  of  cars 
at  political  meetings,  and  solicited  in¬ 
formation  from  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers,”  the  investigator  said. 

Asked  why  Kraft  was  included,  Bul¬ 
lock  said  he  had  scissored  out  some  of 
Kraft’s  stories  and  sent  them  to  a  con¬ 
tact  —  with  the  code  name  Louie  —  in 
South  Africa  with  a  notation  that  they 
seemed  examples  of  well-balanced  re¬ 
porting. 

The  contact,  Bullock  went  on,  then 
asked  for  information  about  Kraft’s  al¬ 
leged  girlfriend  in  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Times  foreign  editor 
Alvin  Shuster  said  that  Bullock  had 
“got  the  wrong  Scott  Kraft.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  Times’  Kraft,  who  is 
still  reporting  from  South  Africa,  does 
not  fit  the  physical  description  provid¬ 
ed  by  Bullock  and  that  the  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  “has  no  girlfriend  and  is 
living  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
Johannesburg.” 

According  to  police,  Bullock  and  a 
former  San  Francisco  police  officer  and 
CIA  agent,  Tom  Gerard,  sold  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  South  African  government. 
Gerard,  a  mysterious  figure  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  stories,  fled  to  the 
Philippines  last  fall.  He  is  accused  of 
supplying  confidential  police  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  ADL  in  cooperation  with 
Bullock. 

Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  alternative  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian,  said  he  had  no  idea  why 
his  paper  was  on  Bullock’s  list. 

“1  guess  they  put  us  in  the  ‘Pinko’ 
class,”  he  commented  jokingly. 

Police  said  Bullock  and  Gerard  used 
data  bases  divided  into  five  categories: 
Arab,  Pinko,  Right,  Skins  and  ANC, 
the  latter  standing  for  the  African  Na¬ 
tional  Congress. 

Roth  said  police  also  found  in  ADL’s 
San  Francisco  offices  a  manila  folder 
labeled  “Operation  Eavesdrop”  con¬ 
taining  Bullock’s  computer  data. 

In  its  statement,  the  ADL  de¬ 
nounced  reports  of  its  alleged  spying  as 
“distorted  and  misleading.” 

The  statement  acknowledges  that 
Bullock  has  been  an  “independent 
contractor”  for  the  ADL,  but  added 
that  it  has  “absolutely  no  knowledge  or 
involvement”  with  any  surveillance  ac¬ 
tivity  by  Gerard  or  that  it  has  acted  as 
a  conduit  to  any  foreign  government. 


Salberg  and  Foxman  further  denied 
ADL  has  ever  targeted  such  groups  as 
the  NAACP,  Greenpeace,  the  Bay 
Guardian  and  the  Asian  Law  Caucus. 

They  said  the  “vast  majority” 
of  ADL  files  are  news  clips,  magazine 
articles,  books,  journals  and  other 
documents  published  by  various 
organizations. 

“To  monitor  haters,”  the  statement 
declared,  “ADL  has  used  a  variety  of 
techniques,  mostly  public  and  open. 
But  many  extremist  groups  are  secre¬ 
tive  and  dangerous  and  it  has  been 
necessary  at  times  to  use  individuals 
who  have  had  to  engage  in  undercover 
work  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  these  groups.” 

The  ADL  said  its  undercover  opera¬ 
tives  work  under  strict  guidelines  de¬ 
signed  to  “ensure  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  even  of  these  extremist 
groups  are  protected  ...  to  imply  that 
simply  maintaining  a  file  containing 
documents  mentioning  an  individual 
or  an  organization  is  tantamount  to 
spying ...  is  preposterous.” 

Meanwhile,  19  people  who  assert 


by  MX.  Stein 

NEWS  ORGANIZATIONS’  “obses¬ 
sion”  with  their  own  reputation  and 
image  often  puts  immediacy  and  quan¬ 
tity  ahead  of  quality  in  reporting.  Bob 
Woodward  of  the  Washington  Post  told 
a  Stanford  University  audience. 

“The  felony  in  journalism  these  days 


is  to  be  behind  on  a  story  or  miss  a  sto¬ 
ry,”  said  Woodward,  who  included  the 
Post  among  the  culprits.  “An  editor 
gets  an  idea  for  a  story  and  we  have  to 
get  out  and  tell  what  we  know  rather 
than  understand  it.” 

Woodward,  now  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  investigations,  who  rose 


that  an  ADL  spy  network  violated  their 
privacy  have  filed  a  class-action  civil 
suit  against  the  league. 

They  include  the  wife  of  former  Cal-  | 
ifornia  Rep.  Pete  McCloskey  and  the 
son  of  former  Israeli  Defense  Minister 
Moshe  Arens. 

McCloskey,  long  a  critic  of  Israeli 
policies,  questioned  whether  the  ADL 
were  an  Israeli  government  agency 
when  he  ran  an  unsuccessful  campaign 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1982.  He  was  on 
Bullock’s  list,  police  said. 

Also  named  as  defendants  in  the  suit 
are  Bullock  and  Gerard.  The  action, 
filed  under  California’s  privacy  law, 
seeks  $2,500  in  damages  for  each  per¬ 
son  the  Anti-Defamation  League  ob¬ 
tained  confidential  police  information 
about.  McCloskey  is  the  attorney  for 
the  plaintiffs. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs,  a  former  com¬ 
mentator  at  San  Francisco  television 
station  KPIX,  said  in  the  complaint 
that  after  he  questioned  Israeli  policy 
on  negotiating  with  highjackers  in 
1985,  he  was  told  by  his  superiors  that 
the  ADL  tried  to  get  him  fired.  BE^P 


to  fame  for  his  Watergate  series  with 
Carl  Bernstein,  cited  “enormous  com¬ 
petitive  pressure”  as  causing  a  large 
part  of  the  problem. 

He  examined  the  recent  rigging  by 
NBC  News  of  a  crash  test  involving 
fuel  tanks  on  General  Motors  trucks  as 
an  example  of  misdirected  reporting. 

The  media  jumped  on  NBC’s  fake 


test  and  its  confession  of  it  but  the  real 
story  was  generally  missed.  Woodward 
said. 

“The  underlying  issue  is.  Are  these 
trucks  safe?”  he  continued.  The  need 
for  speed  to  beat  the  competition  also 
has  produced  “one-line,  score-keep¬ 
ing  journalism  that  passes  for  news,” 


Woodward  denounces  elevation 
of  immediacy  over  quality 


‘‘There  is  an  ethic  too  often  built  around  speed, 
simplicity  and  brevity  —  a  dumbing  down  of  the 
definition  of  news  to  the  point  where  news 
becomes  the  accumulated,  collective,  lowest 
common  denominator.” 
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Bob  Woodward  (right)  with  Carl  Bernstein  in  a  1973 
post'Watergate  photo.  Woodward  says  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  press  since  Watergate  is  its  “obsession” 
with  immediacy  ahead  of  quality  reporting.  Reporters, 
he  said,  are  not  given  enough  time  to  search  beyond 
the  surface  for  details  of  a  story. 


the  editor  and  author  stated. 

“Is  so-and-so  up  or  down?  What  are 
the  latest  poll  results?  It’s  much  easier 
for  the  media  to  work  this  way  rather 
than  wrestling  with  the  complex,  un¬ 
derlying  story.” 

A  key  characteristic  of  good  report¬ 
ing  is  that  it  takes  time  —  weeks, 
months  and  perhaps  even  longer. 
Woodward  maintained  —  adding, 
“The  story  should  always  be  from  the 
point  of  view  of  understanding.” 

The  press’s  main  problem  since  Wa¬ 
tergate  and  Vietnam  is  not  that  its  in¬ 
dependence  is  threatened  by  govern¬ 
ment,  the  courts,  legislatures  or  adver¬ 
tisers,  Woodward  said. 

These  threats  still  surface  from  time 
to  time  but  generally  are  not  a  prob¬ 
lem,  he  went  on,  contending  that 
“The  independence  of  the  American 
media  is  the  norm. 

“For  the  media  today,  the  enemy  is 
within,”  he  asserted.  “There  is  an  ethic 
too  often  built  around  speed,  simplicity 
and  brevity  —  a  dumbing  down  of  the 
definition  of  news  to  the  point  where 
news  becomes  the  accumulated,  collec¬ 
tive,  lowest  common  denominator.” 

The  Woody  Allen-Mia  Farrow 
squabble  is  a  case  in  point.  Woodward 
observed.  The  media,  he  said,  find  it 
easier  to  treat  their  feud  as  news  rather 
than  deal  with  the  issue  of  child  abuse 
and  its  spiritual  and  psychological  costs. 

Woodward  used  the  recently  con¬ 
cluded  Rodney  King  beating  trial  in 
Los  Angeles  as  another  example.  He 
charged  the  media  with  having  been 
fixated  on  the  trial  itself  while  ducking 
“the  real  story.” 

“The  real  story  is  whether  there  is 


justice  in  the  American 
courts”  for  blacks,  women, 
retired  people  and  other 
segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  Woodward  said.  He 
urged  the  press  to  talk  to 
individuals  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  civil 
courts  for  their  views. 

Woodward  lamented 
that  since  his  book  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  was 
published  14  years  ago, 
the  media  “have  done  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  to  examine 
an  institution  that  is  truly 
the  black  hole  of  Ameri¬ 
can  justice.  There  are  se¬ 
crecy  agreements  [within 
the  court]  that  people  will 
not  talk  about  and  this  is 
accepted  by  the  media.” 

In  deciding  what  to  cover  or  investi¬ 
gate,  journalists  and  their  editors  face 
a  “moral  problem”  of  whether  to  take 
risks  and  work  against  conventional 
wisdom.  Woodward  said. 

Contending  that  risks  are  worth  tak¬ 
ing,  Woodward  recalled  that  one  of  the 
things  he  learned  from  Watergate  was 
to  “follow  the  money  as  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  axioms  of  journalism.” 

Two-thirds  of  the  federal  budget  is 
allotted  to  mandatory  entitlements 
but  if  1,000  people  were  asked  about 
such  programs  as  Medicare  and  Social 
Security,  not  20  would  know  what  they 
are  all  about,  he  argued. 

The  media  should  tell  their  audi¬ 
ences  how  these  programs  work  and 
are  administered,  what  was  the  intent 
of  the  laws  that  created  them,  and  how 
have  they  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts.  Woodward  suggested. 

“These  programs  may  spell  financial 
doom  for  this  country  some  day  if  they 
are  not  straightened  out,”  he  went  on. 
Other  issues  crying  for  understanding 
are  the  connection  between  money 
and  politics,  “which  has  never  been 
solved;  the  deterioration  of  American 
business;  health  care;  and  the  war  on 
drugs,”  Woodward  said. 

“Journalists  have  high  expectations 
of  their  profession  but  journalism,  like 
the  law,  must  be  a  living  and  evolving 
thing,  defining  the  expectations  of  the 
populace,  redefining  them  or  finding 
new  truths,”  he  commented. 

Woodward  spoke  at  a  one-day  sym¬ 
posium  on  print  media  trends  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Stanford  Daily  in  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  its  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  university.  BE^P 


Virginia  library  to 
keep  gay  paper 

A  CONTROVERSIAL  GAY  newspa¬ 
per  will  remain  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
libraries.  However,  some  officials  said 
they  felt  they  were  forced  to  support  the 
paper  because  of  the  threat  of  First 
Amendment  lawsuits. 

The  12-member  county  library  board 
voted  9-3  to  keep  the  weekly  Washing' 
ton  Blade  in  the  library  collections  and 
distributed  in  the  lobbies  of  the  system’s 
22  branches. 

“This  is  all  a  charade,”  said  board 
member  Gwendalyn  Cody,  before  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  measure.  “There’s  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it,  given  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  our  county  attorney.” 

Cody  and  other  members  of  the 
board  were  advised  before  the  meeting 
by  Assistant  County  Attorney  Robert 
Ross  that  if  they  banned  the  publica¬ 
tion  they  could  face  First  Amendment 
lawsuits. 

“We’ve  been  threatened  by  both 
sides,”  said  board  member  jane  Seeman. 
“We’re  in  a  no-win  situation.” 

Blade  publisher  Don  Michaels  had 
pledged  to  sue  the  county  for  violating 
his  First  Amendment  rights  if  it  banned 
the  paper,  but  opponents  have  vowed 
to  sue  the  county  for  promoting 
sodomy,  which  is  illegal  in  Virginia. 

“Some  items  on  our  shelves  are 
bound  to  offend  some  on  moral  or  reli¬ 
gious  grounds,  but  the  removal  of  such 
materials  would  be  equally  offensive  to 
someone  else,”  board  chairman  Phylis 
Salak  said. 

The  libraries  have  had  the  Blade  in 
their  periodical  collections  since  1985. 
Problems  arose  in  December  when  li¬ 
brary  officials  agreed  to  allow  the  paper 
to  be  distributed  in  the  library  lobbies 
alongside  other  publications  dealing 
with  Christian,  Hispanic  and  other 
interests. 

Since  then,  a  flood  of  letters  both  for 
and  against  the  Blade  has  been  received 
by  library  offices.  Last  week,  crowds 
packed  two  public  hearings. 

Board  members  said  readers  had  a 
right  to  choose  material.  In  its  decision, 
the  board  cited  First  Amendment  rights 
and  the  role  of  the  public  library  in  pro¬ 
viding  equal  access  to  materials  on  di¬ 
verse  points  of  view. 

The  board  also  voted  8-4  to  uphold 
the  library’s  current  practice  of  dis¬ 
tributing  copies  of  the  paper  in  the 
libraries,  a  policy  also  practiced  in  li¬ 
braries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  Arlington  and  Montgomery  counties. 
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Resurrect  the 
National  News  Council? 

Attorney  Alan  Dershowitz  believes  lawsuits  against  the  press 
can  be  avoided  if  the  public  has  some  system  of  redress 


by  Debra  Qersh 

CELEBRITY  ATTORNEY  ALAN  M. 
Dershowitz  has  been  at  the  center  of 
plenty  of  media  coverage,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  believes  there  ought  to  be  some 
system  of  redress  for  the  public,  short 
of  a  lawsuit. 

“I’m  not  suggesting  for  a  moment 
that  you  be  regulated  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  or  organization  or  body,”  said 
Dershowitz,  noting  the  Constitution 
forbids  such  action,  “but  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  preclude  you 
from  establishing  your  own  peer  review 
ethics  committees.  I  think  that  would 
help  you,  and  I  think  that  would  help 
all  of  us.” 

Dershowitz,  professor  of  law  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  spoke  to  publishers  at 
the  recent  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  convention  in  Boston,  who 
spent  a  day  at  the  university  attending 
a  variety  of  special  lectures. 

“I  want  to  propose  here  today  that 
the  journalism  profession  establish  an 
internal  court  of  corrections,  some¬ 
thing  to  which  aggrieved  consumers  of 
the  media  can  go  to  see  errors  correct¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  peer  appraisal,”  the 
much-publicized  attorney  suggested.  “I 
have  to  tell  you,  I  think  it’s  going  to 
save  you  —  if  you  do  this  —  a  lot  of 
money.” 

Dershowitz  said  he  gets  about  10 
calls  a  week  from  clients  who  are  look¬ 
ing  to  sue  the  media,  but  he  said  he  al¬ 
most  always  changes  their  minds. 

“I  talk  them  out  of  it  not  because  I 
love  you,  but  because  I  like  my  clients 
and  I  want  to  explain  to  them  what  a 
terrible  ordeal  it  is  to  sue  you,”  he 
explained. 

After  talking  to  his  clients,  Der¬ 
showitz  finds  they  usually  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for  financial  reenumeration. 

“They  want  vindication,”  he  said. 
“They  want  the  public  to  understand 
you  made  a  mistake,  maybe  even  an 


“I’m  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
you  be  regulated  by  any  government  or 
organization  or  body,  but  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  preclude  you  from 
establishing  your  own  peer  review  ethics 
committees.  I  think  that  would  help 
you,  and  I  think  that  would  help  all  of 
us.” 

—  Attorney  Alan  Dershowitz 


honest  mistake.  They  just  want  the 
record  to  be  corrected.” 

Calling  the  court  of  correction  “use¬ 
ful  and  constructive,”  Dershowitz  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  would  have  no  binding 
effect,  but  instead  would  give  each  side 
half  a  day  to  make  its  case  before  a 
panel  of  “excellent”  or  retired  journal¬ 
ists  who  would  make  a  decision. 

Discipline  for  those  newspapers 
found  to  be  wrong  would  mean  simply 
that  “the  world  would  know  that  a 
journalist  had  been  disciplined,  that 
something  had  been  done  to  critique 
their  ability  or  their  role  as  a  journal¬ 
ist,”  he  said. 

Complainants  opting  for  this  format 
would  waive  their  legal  rights,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “because  you  couldn’t  give 
them,  obviously,  the  right  to  bring  this 


remedy,  and  then  they  win  and  use  this 
remedy  as  a  way  to  leverage  you  into  a 
major  lawsuit.” 

Dershowitz  conceded  that  some  cas¬ 
es  are  too  complex  for  this  forum,  but 
said  that  nevertheless  “many  disputes 
could  be  resolved  ....  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  would  be  prepared  to  give  up 
any  legal  claim  if  you  would  just  give 
them  satisfaction.” 

He  noted,  however,  that  newspapers 
do  “have  a  First  Amendment  right.  You 
don’t  have  to  do  any  of  this.  You  are 
free  to  go  your  own  way.  You  are  free  to 
thumb  your  nose.  You  are  free  to  say. 
No,  we  will  accept  no  constraints  ei¬ 
ther  internal  or  external. 

“But,”  he  warned,  “the  very  First 
Amendment  that  gives  you  that  free¬ 
dom  potentially  gives  you  the  kind  of  ar¬ 
rogance  and  the  kind  of  ability  to  hide 
behind  your  own  mistakes  and  proclaim 
that  your  mistakes  are  the  dues  that  we 
pay  for  the  First  Amendment. 

“I  think  we  can  have  it  both  ways,” 
Dershowitz  added.  “In  fact,  I  think  we 
should  have  it  both  ways,  where  the 
government  treads  not  one  inch  onto 
your  freedom,  but  where  you  yourselves 
constrain  your  irresponsible  reporting 
and  give  us,  the  consuming  public,  the 
ability  to  see  what  rules  you  operate 
under,  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can 
challenge  those  rules,  to  give  us  a  fo¬ 
rum  in  which  to  challenge  those  rules.” 

A  self-proclaimed  First  Amendment 
absolutist,  Dershowitz  also  cautioned 
that  “can  be  a  knife  that  cuts  both 
ways.” 

The  First  Amendment  provides 
“protection,  but  it  surely  doesn’t  guar¬ 
antee  excellence,”  he  said.  “Indeed,  it 
is  not  the  office  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
excellence. 

“I  don’t  think  government  should  be 
talking  about  the  quality  of  the  media. 
I  think  the  quality  of  the  media  is  for 
the  media  and  for  the  marketplace  of 
ideas,”  Dershowitz  continued,  “and  as  a 
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First  Amendment  advocate,  in  some 
respects,  I  have  no  right  to  care  about 
your  excellence  or  lack  thereof.  1  have 
to  worry  about  your  freedom,  your 
right  to  be  wrong,  your  right  to  make 
mistakes,  the  most  fundamental  right 
that  any  media  outlet  can  have. 

“It’s  your  job  to  think  about  excel¬ 
lence,  but  that’s  too  abstract  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  because  if  excellence  is  dimin¬ 
ished  to  the  point  where  the  people’s 
confidence  in  the  media  is  shaken, 
then  the  First  Amendment  is  also 
placed  in  danger  and  all  of  us  are 
placed  in  danger,”  he  said. 

Recounting  a  sampling  of  the  times 
mistakes  about  him  or  his  clients  have 
been  made  —  and  some  not  corrected 
even  after  the  publication  was  made 
aware  of  the  error  —  Dershowitz  chid¬ 
ed  the  “arrogance  of  some  journalists 
in  refusing  to  correct  those  errors.” 

Court  decisions,  with  which  Der¬ 
showitz  agrees,  have  said  newspaper 
owners  “control  the  letters-to-the-edi- 
tor  columns.  You  have  a  right  not  to 
publish  letters. 

“It  doesn’t  mean  you  should  exercise 
that  right  all  the  time,”  he  added.  “You 
also  have  the  right  to  be  wrong,  but 
there’s  no  virtue  in  exercising  that 
right  as  well.” 

Anonymous  sources 

Aside  from  corrections,  or  lack  of 
them,  Dershowitz  pointed  out  a  number 
of  other  ethical  issues  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  should  discuss. 

“There  is  a  dispute  within  your  pro¬ 
fession  as  to  whether  or  not  anonymous 
sources  of  personal  criticism  should  be 
printed  in  the  paper,”  he  said.  “I  under¬ 
stand  why  you  have  to  do  it  sometimes; 
you’re  not  going  to  get  people  to  make 
statements  on  the  record. 

“But  your  public  can’t  evaluate  the 
credibility  of  a  source  if  it  doesn’t  know 
who  that  source  is,  if  it  doesn’t  know 
whether  that  source  has  an  animus,  if  it 
doesn’t  know  if  the  source  has  a  histo¬ 
ry,”  he  added.  “It  seems  to  me,  that’s 
worth  debating  and  worth  having  some 
rules  about  —  not  enforceable  rules. 

“If  certain  newspapers  persist  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  publish  anonymous,  un¬ 
sourced  negative  statements  about  peo¬ 
ple,  fine,  as  long  as  the  public  is  aware 
that  that’s  a  violation  of  a  journalistic 
norm,  if  you  are  to  decide  that  it’s  a  vi¬ 
olation  of  a  journalistic  norm,”  Der¬ 
showitz  suggested. 

Reliance  on  data  bases 

Although  it  is  not  exactly  an  ethics 


issue,  Dershowitz  also  took  issue  with 
the  extensive  use  of  information  data 
bases,  such  as  Nexis,  when  preparing 
personality  profiles. 

“Today,  when  you  read  profiles  of 
people  —  it  especially  becomes  clear 
when  you  read  profiles  of  people  you 
know  —  vou  read  the  same  profile  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  because  Nexis 
and  Lexis  and  all  these  machines  now 
give  you  the  ability  of  instantaneously 
figuring  out  what  everybody  else  in  the 
world  has  ever  said  about  that  person 
and  therefore  you  seem  to  get  the  same 
repetitive  story  over  and  over  and  over 
again,”  Dershowitz  noted. 

The  system  also  can  lead  to  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  errors  that  may  have  been  in 
the  original  story,  he  added,  since  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  and  corrections  do 
not  automatically  appear  when  a  file  is 
searched. 

‘Bulletin  boards’ 

Using  the  current  investigation  into 
the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in 


New  York  City  as  an  example,  Der¬ 
showitz  further  warned  against  journal¬ 
ists  becoming  “bulletin  boards”  for  the 
government. 

“Newspapers,  particularly  good  news¬ 
papers,  newspapers  that  like  to  break 
stories,  need  to  have  continuing  rela¬ 
tionships  with  sources  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  prosecutorial 
sources,”  Dershowitz  explained.  “Prose¬ 
cutors  and  government  agents  and  law 
enforcement  officials  are  all  wonderful 
sources  of  information. 

“I  worry  that  they  work  symbiotically 
far  too  closely  together.  I  worry  some¬ 
times  that  when  newspapers  become 
the  bulletin  boards  for  law  enforcement 
officials  and  the  bulletin  boards  for  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  they  help  government 
officials  and  prosecuting  officials  make 
their  cases,”  he  said. 

“When  you  play  that  role,  even 
though  you  play  it  for  your  own  pur¬ 
pose,  when  you  serve  as  a  bulletin 
board  for  the  government,  when  you 


put  out  one  side  of  the  story,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  World  Trade  Center  case, 

I  think  you  play  a  dangerous  role,”  he 
continued. 

“The  World  Trade  Center  case  is  a 
perfect  example.  We  all  know  that  the 
defendants  are  guilty.  After  all,  we 
know  how  they  were  picked  up,  we 
know  where  the  money  was  transferred, 
we  know  where  the  car  was  rented,  we 
know  what  the  substance  of  the  interro¬ 
gation  in  Egypt  was,  we  know  the  entire 
case,  because  the  government  has  used 
the  press  to  present  its  case.” 

When  he  spoke  to  the  NAA  atten¬ 
dees,  a  gag  order  had  been  placed  on 
those  involved  with  the  case,  to  prevent 
further  leaks. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  order  was  lift¬ 
ed.  Dershowitz  took  exception  to  the 
government’s  request  for  the  order  after 
its  side  had  been  out. 

“When  you  participate  and  cooperate 
in  that  kind  of  one-sided  presentation 
of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  you  lose 
your  role  as  the  teller  of  truth  and  be¬ 


come  an  ally  of  advocates,”  Dershowitz 
charged. 

“And,  of  course,  then  defense  attor¬ 
neys  have  to  play  the  same  game.  We 
have  to  level  the  playing  field.  We  have 
to  come  in  and  give  you  our  side  of  the 
story,  but  our  side  of  the  story  usually 
isn’t  as  dramatic.  We  don’t  make  news. 
We  don’t  have  as  good  information,”  he 
said. 

“We’re  not  a  continuing  source  of  in¬ 
formation  to  you.  You  could  burn  a 
source  or  hurt  a  source  or  disregard  a 
source  on  the  defense  side,  because 
every  criminal  has  a  different  defense 
attorney.  But  not  so  with  prosecutors,” 
he  charged. 

“It’s  the  same  institutionalized  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office  that  is  the  source  of  con¬ 
tinuing  information.  So  I  think  it  jeop¬ 
ardizes  the  role  of  journalists  as  non-bi- 
ased  repxjrters  of  truth.” 

In  addition,  Dershowitz  said,  “jour- 

(See  Dershowitz  on  page  41) 
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“Today,  when  you  read  profiles  of  people,  you 
read  the  same  profile  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  because  Nexis  and  Lexis  and  all  these 
machines  now  give  you  the  ability  of 
instantaneously  figuring  out  what  everybody 
else  in  the  world  has  ever  said  about  that  person.” 
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The  New 
Media  Landscape 

Publishers  urged  to  be  prepared  to  decouple  from  newsprint  and 
embrace  the  electron  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  consumers 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

AS  DEADLINE  NEARS,  newspaper 
editors  work  feverishly  at  computer 
terminals  editing  videotape,  sound, 
text  and  animated  graphics  into  a  mul¬ 
timedia  package  for  subscribers  to 
browse  through  over  their  morning 
coffee. 

The  scenario  may  not  be  as  dis¬ 
tant — or  as  farfetched  —  as  it  sounds, 
according  to  panelists  who  discussed 
“The  New  Media  Landscape.” 

Even  newspaper  executives  urged 
publishers  to  begin  now  learning  the 
tools  of  multimedia  communication 
before  hi-tech  interlopers  steal  news¬ 
papers’  dominance  of  local  news. 

“The  electrons  are  coming.  The 
electrons  are  coming,”  announced  W. 
Russell  Neuman,  who  holds  a  doctor¬ 
ate,  teaches  communications  at  Tufts 
University  and  works  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology’s  Media  Labo¬ 
ratory.  And  those  electrons,  Neuman 
said  of  the  particles  at  the  heart  of 
electronic  information,  will  be  arriving 
“very  soon.” 

In  a  dramatic  warning  to  a  meeting 
room  crowded  with  publishers  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  annual  convention  in 
Boston,  Neuman  uttered  what  for 
newspapers  has  been  the  unthinkable: 
“Be  prepared  to  decouple  from 
newsprint.” 

He  suggested  that  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future,  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  might  more  appropri¬ 
ately  call  itself  News  Association  of 
America. 

While  it  is  true  that  people  have 
been  predicting  —  prematurely,  at 
least  so  far — the  demise  of  newspapers 
for  years,  it  is  also  true  that  only  re¬ 
cently  have  newspapers  begun  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  need  to  adapt  to  a 
world  in  which  increasingly  powerful 
computers  and  digital  communications 
are  indeed  altering  the  media  land- 


“Now  is  the  time  to  begin  getting  on  the 
train.  That  train  is  going  to  be  leaving 
the  station.” 

—  David  Easterly,  president,  Cox 
Newspapers 


scape  and  giving  consumers  a  new 
panorama  of  choices. 

One  sign  of  the  industry’s  realization 
was  the  panel  itself.  Put  together  by 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  president 
George  Wilson  and  featuring  eight 
panelists  and  11  taped  interviews  with 
media  leaders  and  thinkers,  the  session 
offered  varying  views  of  the  brave  new 
world  of  information  communication 
that  lies  ahead. 

Nearly  everybody  agreed  that  multi- 
media  electronics  —  which  already  ex¬ 
ist  as  information  and  learning  tools 
on  compact  disks  and  interactive 
CDs — will  become  a  growing  force. 
The  only  real  questions  were:  When, 
how  and  to  what  extent  will  news¬ 
papers  participate? 

Likewise,  it  was  generally  stipulated 
that  newspapers’  most  valuable  asset  is 
their  dominance  of  local  news. 

The  challenge  will  be  adapting 


newspapers’  news-gathering,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  distribution  systems  to  changes 
driven  by  microchips  holding  vast 
storehouses  of  information  and  by  digi¬ 
tal  communications  systems  capable  of 
transmitting  it  instantly. 

Computer  and  video  executives  had 
little  to  say  in  taped  interviews  about 
newspapers,  whose  image  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  world  is  one  of  a  tree-consuming 
smokestack  industry  dating  back  two 
centuries. 

Even  newspaper  company  executives 
acknowledged  that  they  had  to  adapt 
—  and  there  was  time  like  the  present 
to  start. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  begin  getting  on 
the  train,”  said  Cox  Newspapers  presi¬ 
dent  David  Easterly.  “That  train  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  leaving  the  station.” 

Newspapers  that  fail  to  change  risk 
being  bypassed  by  marketers  who  can 
reach  their  customers  through  other 
media,  he  said. 

Changes  are  currently  being  driven 
by  consumer  demand  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  not  for  information. 

As  Donald  E.  Schultz,  professor  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  pointed  out:  Ca¬ 
ble  television  customers  pay  at  least 
$20  a  month  for  service,  whereas  news¬ 
papers  are  worth  no  more  than  350  or 
500  a  day  to  readers. 

The  bald  truth,  as  New  York  Times 
Co.  planning  director  James  C.  Lesser- 
sohn  put  it,  is:  “People  are  more  willing 
to  pay  to  be  entertained  than  to  be  in¬ 
formed.” 

But  changes  transforming  entertain¬ 
ment  media  will  inevitably  affect  how 
news  is  presented. 

Already  much  has  changed  —  in 
technology  and  consumer  habits — 
since  Knight-Ridder  tried  delivering 
news  electronically  in  a  costly,  cum¬ 
bersome  and  unsuccessful  videotext 
effort  called  Viewtron  a  decade  ago. 
Today  at  least  three  large  on-line 
services  operate  information  systems 
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Beth  Loker 


aimed  at  home  computer  users. 

Ken  Auletta,  author,  New  Yorker 
magazine  media  columnist  and  former 
newspaper  columnist,  suggested  news¬ 
papers  take  to  heart  the  truism  that 
they  are  not  in  the  newspaper  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  but  the  information 
business.  He  urged  publishers  to  think 
of  technology  “as  an  ally,  not  as  an  en¬ 
emy”  and  to  figure  out  how  to  let  con¬ 
sumers  use  technology’s  power  to  get 
the  information  they  want  when  they 
want  it. 

The  reality  of  multimedia  was  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrated  by  a  product 
on  the  market  today,  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine’s  quarterly  “magazine”  delivered 
on  compact  disk.  The  Washington 
Post  Co.  product  lets  users  browse  by 
choosing  which  graphics,  text  and  nar¬ 
rated  pictures  they  want  to  explore. 

Ralph  Terkowitz,  the  Washington 
Post  Co.  technology  vice  president 
who  demonstrated  the  Newsweek  CD, 
said  multimedia  technology  will  allow 
newspapers  to  produce  a  “new  kind  of 
paper”  capable  of  delivering  “com¬ 
pelling”  content. 

“That’s  where  you  should  be  putting 
your  attention,”  Neuman  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  predicted  that  cheap  home 
printers  would  be  the  next  break¬ 
through  and  would  allow  readers  to 
create  their  own  newspapers,  as 
portable  as  current  ones. 

Auletta  posed  this  key  question, 
“How  much  time  do  newspapers  and 
print  have?” 

Beth  Loker,  Washington  Post  vice 
president,  systems  and  engineering, 
answered  that  the  multimedia  daily 
newspaper  “is  still  quite  a  way  off.”  She 
suggested  that  in  the  meantime,  news¬ 


papers  “assimilate  the  skills”  and 
“learn  to  use  the  tools”  of  multimedia 
communication. 

Panelist  Jay  Harris,  Knight -Ridder 
Inc.  vice  president,  operations,  whose 
company  is  working  to  develop  flat 
panels  for  displaying  news,  said  news¬ 
papers  need  to  establish  “relation¬ 
ships”  with  customers  through  the 
“transition.” 

What  about  newspapers’  bread  and 
butter,  advertising?  If  you  can  read  the 
news  you  want  on  a  computer  screen, 
or  print  it  out  at  home,  what  happens 
to  the  ads  that  pay  80%  of  newspapers’ 
costs? 

Billionaire  software  whiz  Bill  Gates, 
founder  and  chairman  of  Microsoft 
Corp.,  suggested  that  newspapers  sep¬ 
arate  news  from  advertising,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  creating  independent  news  and 
classified  advertising  products. 

Knight-Ridder’s  Harris  warned  news¬ 
papers  to  “keep  an  eye  on  classified,” 
because  new  technologies  “lend  them¬ 
selves  to  stealing  that  base”  and  pose  a 
“more  near  and  present  danger”  than 
they  do  to  other  ad  categories. 

“It’s  going  to  happen,”  he  said. 
“Somebody  is  going  to  take  classified 
electronic.” 

Lessersohn  said  the  issue  is  not 
technology.  Rather,  it  is.  What  do  ad¬ 
vertisers  want? 

He  acknowledged  that  already  one 
relatively  new  medium,  direct  mail 
marketing,  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
“has  done  tremendous  damage  to  our 


advertising  base,”  in  part  because  it  is 
targeted  and  because  responses  to  it 
can  be  measured. 

Tribune  Co.  technology  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Jim  Longson  agreed,  urging  news¬ 
papers  to  “help  advertisers  be  more 
productive — before  somebody  else 
does.” 

Calling  electronic  services  “the  di¬ 
rect  mail  of  the  ’90s,”  he  said  news¬ 
papers  should  act  now  to  avert  the 
damage  direct  mail  has  done  to  their 
revenue  base. 

Easterly  of  Cox  suggested  news¬ 
papers  form  partnerships  with  the 
phone  companies,  which  newspapers 


Jay  Harris 


are  now  trying  to  limit  by  law  from 
competing  as  information  providers.  In 
such  partnerships,  newspapers  could 
become  “directors”  to  other  informa¬ 
tion  services,  which  could,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  include  electronic  yellow  pages,  he 
said. 

Easterly  predicted  that  the  federal 
government’s  ban  on  cross-ownership 
of  cable  TV  and  telephone  systems  in 
the  same  market  would  fall  in  the  next 
couple  of  years,  even  further  opening 
information  markets. 

“Sometimes  you  look  like  Luddites, 
beating  up  on  cable  and  the  phone 
companies,”  Neuman  scolded  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  an  allusion  to  the  19th  cen¬ 


tury  English  workers  who  destroyed 
laborsaving  machinery  as  a  protest.  He 
urged  newspapers  to  recognize  the 
“cultural  sea  change”  taking  place,  and 
to  reverse  their  policy  and  allow  the 
phone  companies  to  build  modern  in¬ 
formation  networks. 

After  the  panel,  Neuman  expressed 
concern  that  newspapers  are  “overcon¬ 
fident  in  their  standing  as  local  news 
providers.”  He  expected  a  “gradual” 
transition  from  a  mixture  print  and 
electronic  media  to  all  electronic. 

Neuman  said  one  publisher  later 
told  him:  “You  should  come  here  every 
year  and  kick  us  in  the  ass.”  BE^P 


The  bald  truth,  as  New  York  Times  Co. 
planning  director  James  C.  Lessersohn  put  it,  is: 
“People  are  more  willing  to  pay  to  be  entertained 
than  to  be  informed.” 
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President  Clinton 
and  Fol  Laws 

After  12  years  of  steadily  closing  government,  the  ‘access 
community’  is  hopeful  but  wary  about  the  new  administration 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FOR  THE  SO-CALLED  “access  com¬ 
munity”  interested  in  effective  freedom 
of  information  laws,  the  Clinton 
administration  should  be  a  welcome 
relief  after  12  years  of  steadily  closing 
government. 

After  all,  one  of  the  themes  of  Bill 
Clinton’s  campaign  was  opening  public 
access  to  government. 

Then,  too,  his  young  staff  is  pep¬ 
pered  with  computer  bulletin  board 
enthusiasts  and  former  congressional 
aides  who  worked  for  stronger  Fol  laws. 

Still,  at  the  recent  Fol  Summit 
sponsored  by  the  Freedom  Forum, 
journalists,  librarians  and  other  open- 
access  advocates  tempered  their  high 
hopes  for  Clinton  with  a  dread  that  his 
presidency  may  turn  out  like  so  many 
others. 

“1  think  history  shows  presidents 
enter  the  White  House  as  avowed 
champions  of  Fol,  but  few  leave  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,”  said  Richard  M. 
Schmidt  Jr.,  general  counsel  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Others  complain  that  Clinton  is  not 
getting  off  to  an  especially  enthusiastic 
start. 

These  Fol  advocates  are  particularly 
upset  by  the  secrecy  that  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  Health  Care  Task  Force 
headed  by  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton. 

“To  me  that  was  a  big  faux  pas.  It 
was  the  first  visible  sign  we  have  had, 
the  first  action  they  have  taken,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  bodes  well,”  said  Barbara 
Fought,  of  the  Michigan  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee. 

Health  Care  Task  Force  delibera¬ 
tions  are  “not  troop  movements  during 
a  war,  and  it’s  a  vital  issue  for  all  of  us,” 
Fought  added. 

In  his  own  talk  at  the  Fol  Summit  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Clinton  senior  aide 
John  D.  Podesta  touched  on  the  com- 


Fol  advocates  are  particularly  upset  by 
the  secrecy  that  has  characterized  the 
Health  Care  Task  Force  headed  by 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton. 


plaints  about  the  task  force  —  and  the 
closed-office  access  in  the  White  House 
pressroom  —  with  mostly  lighthearted 
remarks. 


ernment  agency,  and  the  pressroom  is¬ 
sue,  he  implied,  is  too  much  of  an  in- 
side-the-Beltway  issue  to  be  discussed 
seriously. 

However,  Podesta,  a  former  aide  to 
the  vigorously  pro-FoI  U.S.  Sen.  Pat 
Leahy  (D-Vt.),  said,  “We’re  quietly  at 


work  at  a  broad  range  of  [Fol]  efforts.” 

He  outlined  this  agenda  of  Fol 
changes  the  Clinton  White  House 
wants  to  achieve  within  its  first  year: 

•  Update  the  federal  FoIA  to  deal 
with  electronic  records. 

•  Pass  so-called  “Windows,”  or  “Gate¬ 
way,”  legislation  to  widen  public  access 
to  government  electronic  information 
on  an  on-line  basis. 

•  Open  the  White  House  E-mail  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  system  to  respond  more 
rapidly  to  communications  from  the 
public. 

•  Appoint  a  national  archivist  “more 
committed  to  preserving  American  his¬ 
tory  than  preserving  their  own  job.” 

Podesta  argued  that  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  has  already  put  its  own 
stamp  on  open  access. 

“I  actually  ask  why  things  are  classi¬ 
fied  at  the  NSC  [National  Security 
Council],”  Podesta  said. 

“I  think  we’ve  probably  created. a  new 
classification  standard,”  he  added.  “One 
thing  I’ve  noticed  is,  if  you  overclassify 
at  the  front-end,  you  create  an  adminis¬ 
trative  nightmare  at  the  declassification 
level.” 


As  for  the  regulatory  process  — 
which  Fol  advocates  say  became  in¬ 
creasingly  secretive  under  Reagan  and 
Bush  —  Podesta  said,  “I  think  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  it  will  be  a  more  open  process.” 

Also,  by  abolishing  the  Office  of 
Competitiveness,  Clinton  has  met  at 
least  one  of  the  demands  of  Fol  advo- 


think  history  shows  presidents  enter  the  White 
House  as  avowed  champions  of  Fol,  but  few  leave 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,”  said  Richard  M. 
Schmidt  Jr.,  general  counsel  for  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


The  task  force,  he  said,  is  not  a  gov- 
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President  Clinton  takes  step 
toward  declassifying  documents 


cates  who  believe  the  various  reforms 
aimed  at  cutting  governmental  “red 
tape”  have  had  the  effect  of  closing  the 
regulation-making  process  to  public 
scrutiny. 

“The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
stands  as  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  of 
the  Jimmy  Carter  administration,”  said 
Theresa  Amato  of  the  Ralph  Nader 
group’s  Public  Citizen  and  Fol  Clearing¬ 
house. 

Reagan  expanded  upon  the  act  with 
an  executive  order  creating  an  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Regulatory  Affairs 
(OIRA). 

“The  agency  rule-making  process  is 
open  until  it  gets  to  the  most  important 
point — where  it  comes  out  finally,”  Am¬ 
ato  said.  “Rules  go  into  OIRA  and  enter 
a  Twilight  Zone. 

“OIRA  is  where  the  policy  wonks 
hung  out  and  they  could  do  whatever 
they  wanted  with  a  proposed  regulation 
....  And  OIRA  had  a  ‘leave  no  finger¬ 
prints’  modus  operandi.” 

However,  other  Fol  advocates  warned 
that  even  eliminating  various  bureau¬ 
cratic  black  holes  such  as  OIRA  will 
not  guarantee  an  open  government. 

“Unfortunately,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  words  in  the  FoIA  do  not  amount 
to  a  thimble  of  warm  spit  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  day-to-day  practices  of  freedom 
of  information,”  declared  Quinlan 
Shea,  FoIA  chief  under  Carter. 

Bureaucrats  “classify  whatever  they 
want  to  and  they  declassify  —  on  those 
rare  occasions  —  whenever  they  feel 
like  it,”  he  said. 

The  Reagan  and  Bush  administra¬ 
tions  —  which  Shea  characterized  as  a 
time  when  “secrecy  was  king  and 
hypocrisy  ruled”  —  were  successful  in 
closing  access  precisely  because  they 
were  able  to  influence  these  deeply  en¬ 
trenched  bureaucrats.  Shea  said. 

That  will  be  the  Clinton  White 
House’s  real  battleground.  Shea  argued. 

“Bureaucrats  are  ready  to  fight  any 
attempt  to  roll  back  what  they  had  un¬ 
der  Reagan  and  Bush,”  he  said. 

“Nobody  ever  got  a  medal  for  declas¬ 
sifying  a  document,  but  many  people 
got  in  trouble  for  not  classifying  a  doc¬ 
ument  or  declassifying  a  document  that 
his  boss  decided  should  be  [secret],” 
Shea  said. 

Government  cutbacks  have  also  had 
the  effect  of  vitiating  the  FoIA,  Shea 
said. 

“The  FBI  has  fewer  people  process¬ 
ing  FoIA  requests  than  they  had  on 
my  watch,  and  there  are  more  re¬ 
quests  to  process,”  he  said.  BE^P 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  HAS  taken 
the  first  step  toward  declassifying  mil¬ 
lions  of  government  documents. 

Clinton  issued  a  presidential  direc¬ 
tive  on  April  26  ordering  a  review  of 
the  current  system  of  classifying  docu¬ 
ments,  stating  that  the  current  system 
has  led  to  “overclassification.” 

Clinton’s  directive  was  first  reported 
in  a  May  5  article  by  Tim  Weiner  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

According  to  the  Times  story,  the  di¬ 
rective  establishes  a  task  force  that  by 
Nov.  30  will  draft  new  rules  on  nation¬ 
al  security  classification. 

“It  is  time  to  re-evaluate  the  oner¬ 
ous  and  costly  system  of  security 
which  has  led  to  the  overclassification 
of  documents,”  Clinton  said  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D- 
Ohio),  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  Times 
reported. 

Quoting  historians  and  researchers, 
the  Times  stated  that,  if  carried  out, 
“the  president’s  order  could  lead  to  the 
release  of  millions  of  secret  military 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THREE  SACRAMENTO  (CALIF.) 
Union  newsroom  staffers  who,  along 
with  the  newspaper,  are  being  sued  by 
an  alleged  sexual  harassment  victim  for 
revealing  her  identity  seemingly  must 
pay  their  own  defense  costs  because  of 
a  quirk  in  timing. 

The  newspaper  changed  hands  the 
day  after  publication  of  the  story  which 
is  the  focus  of  the  suit. 

Business  developer  Danny  Benvenu- 
ti  sold  the  Union  to  the  Danel  family, 
owners  of  the  Herald  Printing  Co.,  on 
Oct.  30,  1992.  Benvenuti  reportedly  let 
the  Union’s  insurance  policy  lapse  be¬ 
fore  the  sale  and  the  current  owners 
were  not  involved  in  the  offending  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Danel’s  Enterprises  Inc.  was  named  a 
defendant  in  the  original  complaint, 
but  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  Moseley  C. 


and  diplomatic  records,  mostly  from 
the  Cold  War,”  but  many  also  dating  as 
far  back  as  World  War  I. 

The  Times  quoted  Steven  Garfinkel, 
director  of  the  Information  Security 
Oversight  Office,  as  stating,  “It’s  a  huge 
mountain  [of  classified  documents  that 
exist].  Perhaps  billions.  The  National 
Archives  says  it  has  325  million  pages 
of  classified  documents.  There  are 
hundreds  of  millions  beyond  that.” 

Garfinkel  told  the  Times  that  the 
government  has  a  “finite  number  of 
real  secrets.” 

Presidents  Richard  Nixon  and  Jim¬ 
my  Carter  each  issued  orders  aimed  at 
declassifying  government  documents, 
but  under  Presidents  Ronald  Reagan 
and  George  Bush  secrecy  laws  were 
strengthened. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  official  government  secrets  are 
created  by  the  Pentagon,  the  CIA,  the 
State  Department  and  the  White 
House,  “which  together  generated  al¬ 
most  six  million  classified  documents 
last  year.”  BE^P 


Collins  III,  said  he  later  dismissed  the 
company  from  the  suit  “without  pre¬ 
judice.” 

The  plaintiff,  who  uses  the  fictitious 
name  of  “Jane  Roe”  in  the  lawsuit, 
charges  Union  editor  Kenneth  P.  Har¬ 
vey,  former  executive  news  editor 
Bryan  Gardner  and  reporter  Lawrence 
C.  Irby  with  breaking  a  promise  not  to 
publish  her  name  in  return  for  granting 
an  interview  to  Irby. 

The  57-year-old  woman,  a  Sacra¬ 
mento  County  deputy  clerk,  has  ac¬ 
cused  county  counsel  Lee  Elam  of 
dropping  a  note  on  her  desk  that  read: 
“Where  are  you?  I  want  to  rape  you.” 

Elam,  who  said  the  note  was  meant 
as  a  joke,  was  suspended  for  five  days 
without  pay  and  ordered  to  take  a  5% 
salary  cut. 

The  woman’s  suit  seeks  unspecified 


(See  Defense  on  page  41) 
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Newspapers  and 
Higher  Education 

Radcliffe  College  president  speaks  of  common  traditions  and 
contemporary  interests;  stresses  need  for  a  diverse  work  force 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  and 
higher  education  have  common  tradi¬ 
tions  and  contemporary  interests,  Rad¬ 
cliffe  College  president  Linda  Wilson 
told  attendees  of  the  annual  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston  last  week. 

Wilson  particularly  called  on  pub¬ 
lishers  to  work  toward  developing  a  di¬ 
verse  work  force. 

“We  share  a  commitment  to  seeking 
the  truth  and  transmitting  what  we 
have  learned  to  the  public,”  Wilson 
said.  “The  institutions  we  represent  — 
newspapers,  colleges  and  universities 
—  play  vital  roles  in  helping  to  create 
and  maintain  the  enlightened  leader¬ 
ship  and  informed  public  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  democracies  work.” 

The  freedom  to  inquire  and  publish 
without  government  restriction  is  “as 
important  to  us  as  it  is  to  you,”  she 
continued. 

“Pluralism  in  higher  education  has 
served  America  well  for  many  years, 
and  I  suspect  the  same  is  true  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“Clearly,  the  newspaper  industry 
and  institutions  like  Radcliffe  have  a 
common  interest  in  enlightening  the 
public  debate  on  important  societal  is¬ 
sues  and,  thereby,  influencing  public 
policy  itself.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  we 
go  our  separate  ways  —  sometimes  on 
parallel  tracks  but  too  often  in  differ¬ 
ence  directions. 

“What  is  often  missing,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  two-way  link  that  can  better 
enable  scholars  who  are  engaged  in 
policy-relevant  research  to  learn  from 
the  experience  and  success  of  the  news 
media.” 

Wilson  said  that  premise  has  two 
parts.  First,  that  the  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  are  more  closely  attuned  to 
the  public  opinion  than  are  universi¬ 
ties.  Second,  that,  as  a  consequence, 
scholars  interested  in  public  policy  and 
social  change  can  improve  their  perfor¬ 
mance  by  listening  to  what  journalists 


have  to  say  and  learning  some  of  the 
techniques  they  use. 

What  is  missing,  she  said,  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  policy-makers,  grassroots 
organizations  and  the  public  to  inter¬ 
act  with  the  scholars  and  the  media. 

“As  we  develop  our  public  policy  ini¬ 
tiative  at  Radcliffe,  we  want  to  explore 
these  multiple  avenues  —  not  to  ho¬ 
mogenize,  but  to  engage  in  a  richer, 
deeper  public  debate  and  to  extend 


Thomas  Jefferson’s  ideal  for  a  free  press 
and  an  informed  and  literate  citizenry 
to  include  all  of  the  people,”  Wilson 
said. 

“I  look  forward  to  a  continuing  and 
expanding  dialogue  between  the  news 
media  and  the  academy,  and  I  hope 
that  it  includes  another  meeting  of 
your  association  in  Cambridge  in  the 
not-to-distant  future.” 

—  John  Consoli 


In  praise  of  newspapers 


WITH  ALL  THE  gloom  and  doom 
about  newspapers’  loss  of  ad  share  that 
was  presented  at  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention 
in  Boston  last  week,  publishers  got 
some  positive  news  from  the  co-chair¬ 
man  of  one  major  retail  chain. 

James  Nordstrom  of  Seattle-based 
Nordstrom  Inc.  told  of  the  “great  re¬ 
sults”  his  stores  get  from  newspaper 
advertising. 

“We  have  got  to  have  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Nordstrom  told  publishers. 
One  reason  is  that  Nordstrom  likes  to 
do  one-product  ads  to  pull  people  into 
the  stores  and  that  is  just  not  cost-ef¬ 
fective  to  do  on  television. 

Nordstrom  praised  The  Oregonian  of 
Portland,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  for  particularly  good 
service  and  effective  results. 

Nordstrom  had  Chicago  Tribune  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  attendance  beaming  when 
he  related  a  story  about  a  successful  ad 
promotion  in  that  newspaper.  He  said  a 
three-day  shoe  promotion  increased 
sales  in  that  department  by  70%.  “Our 
most  profitable  stores  are  in  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
bending  over  backward  to  take  care  of 
us,”  he  said. 

Nordstrom  also  praised  the  Los  An¬ 


geles  Times  and  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  for  their  service  and  effective¬ 
ness  as  ad  vehicles. 

“Most  of  our  competitors  who  are 
using  TV  are  losing  money,”  Nordstrom 
said  to  the  laughter  of  publishers  in  the 
audience.  “Newspapers  are  so  much 
better  than  television  in  so  many  ways.” 

Nordstrom  said  his  chain  will  be  ex¬ 
panding  into  Philadelphia  with  its  first 
outlet  store,  and  other  store  openings 
are  planned  for  Dallas,  Denver  and 
Detroit. 

Two  more  stores  are  also  planned  for 
the  Chicago  market,  one  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  two  more  in  New  Jersey,  in¬ 
cluding  one  in  Short  Hills. 


Consulting  service 

LEE  KITCHEN,  FORMER  director  of 
National  Pre*Serts  at  Sullivan  Graphics, 
has  started  a  consulting  service  called 
Kitchen  Komics  in  Atlanta. 

The  service  analyzes  all  facets  of  a 
newspaper’s  color  comic  section  to  find 
ways  to  lower  costs  and  increase  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  in  and  around  the 
comics.  The  service  is  targeted  to  small- 
er-circulation  and  non-metropolitan 
newspapers. 
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Saving  Pennies 
Can  Add  Up 

Publishers  told  the  savings  newspapers  can  save  on  each  mailing 
may  appear  small,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  can  be  enormous 

MANY  PUBLISHERS  WERE  lament-  ing  advantage  of  many  of  the  postal  ous  discounts,  they  should  not  expect 
ing  the  fact  that  they  did  not  attend  a  discounts  available.  And  the  savings  postal  clerks  to  tell  them  about  them. 
7  a.m.  “early  bird”  workshop  on  postal-  were  for  Gannett  newspapers  exclusive  Many  postal  clerks  may  not  even  know 
savings  opportunities  at  last  week’s  of  USA  Today,  he  said.  about  them,  Brinkmann  said. 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  an-  Brinkmann  said  the  savings  news-  Brinkmann  said  the  results  of  a  re- 

nual  convention  in  Boston.  papers  can  save  on  each  mailing  may  cent  newspaper  survey  showed  that 

With  less  than  a  dozen  people  in  the  appear  to  be  small,  but  in  the  aggregate  23%  of  newspapers  using  third-class 
audience,  Robert  Brinkmann,  vice  they  can  be  enormous.  mail  are  getting  no  discounts  each 

president/state,  postal  and  regulatory  He  also  told  those  in  attendance  not  time  they  send  out  a  mailing.  He  said 
affairs  for  NAA,  told  how  Gannett  to  expect  help  from  most  postal  clerks  only  20.6%  reported  taking  advantage 
newspapers  saved  more  than  $500,000  and  said  newspapers  should  assume  of  the  sectional  center  facility  dis- 
after  realizing  that  they  were  not  tak-  that,  unless  they  are  aware  of  the  vari-  count,  when  80%  should  have.  He  said 
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there  are  22  bulk-mail  centers  in  the  should  be  aware  of  these  and  should  sent  for  just  23.3<. 

United  States  and  many  are  within  take  advantage  of  them  when  they  can.  Brinkmann  said  that  newspapers  de¬ 
driving  distance  of  a  sizable  number  of  As  far  as  first-class  mail,  used  by  siring  to  mail  using  the  5-digit  barcode 
newspapers,  yet  only  21.4%  of  news-  newspapers  for  billing  purposes  and  for  must  use  a  United  Postal  Service  Cod- 
papers  take  advantage  of  the  discount  its  regular  business  mail,  a  shift  to  the  ing  Accuracy  Support  System  certified 
offered  if  they  drop  their  mailing  at  a  5-Digit  Delivery  Point  Barcode  rate  software  vendor, 
bulk-mail  center.  can  save  a  newspaper  that  sends  out  He  said  banks  and  credit  card  com- 

“It’s  important  to  know  how  to  mail  5,000  first-class  pieces  a  week  $14,820  panies,  in  particular,  make  use  of  5- 

digit  barcoding  for  a  reason  —  mail 
faster  and  cheaper,  and  bills 
get  paid  faster. 

Brinkmann  said  the  results  of  a  recent  newspaper  Brinkmann  said  that  NAA  is  plan- 

survey  showed  that  23%  of  newspapers  using  ^  postal  consultant  who 

'  -  ”  can  prepare  postal  forms  that  news- 

third'class  mail  are  getting  no  discounts  each  time  papers  can  use  to  assure  that  they  will 

they  send  out  a  mailing. 

_  counts  they  qualify  for. 

—  John  Consoli 

intelligently,”  Brinkmann  said,  and 
postal  delivery,  in  many  instances,  can 
effectively  supplement  newspaper  di¬ 
rect  delivery. 

Brinkmann  also  said  that  second- 
class  mail  rates,  in  some  instances,  can 
cost  the  same  or  even  be  cheaper  than 
third-class  rates.  Newspapers,  he  said. 


per  year  in  mailing  costs,  plus  more  in 
float  because  of  faster  delivery. 

The  basic,  non-presorted,  first- 
ounce,  first-class  rate  is  29^;  ZIP  code 
plus  four  is  27.6(t;  and  Delivery  Point 
Barcode  is  27^  per  piece. 

Using  presorted,  5-Digit  Delivery 
Point  Barcode,  a  mail  piece  can  be 


Ads  up  for  magazines 

THE  NUMBER  OF  MAGAZINE  ad 
pages  grew  8.3%  in  March,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues  rose 
12.1%,  according  to  the  Publishers  In¬ 
formation  Bureau. 
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as  importantly,  it  built  the  reader 
satisfaction  that  helps  eliminate  ‘chum’ 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  There’s  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Parade’s  ‘added  value’ 
contributed  to  our  over  70%  higher 
circulation  lead.” 


Featured  m  over  345  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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E(SfP/INMA’s  58th 

Annual  Promotion 
Contest  Winners 

Altoona  Mirror  wins  Best  in  Show;  Oregonian  of  Portland  wins 
Best  in  Copywriting;  Spokane  is  Best  in  Graphic  Design  winner 


PROVING  THE  ADAGE  that  size  is 
not  everything,  an  under  SO.OOO-circu- 
lation  paper,  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
was  chosen  as  the  Best  in  Show  winner 
for  the  57th  annual  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association/ 
E&P  Awards  Competition. 

The  winning  promotion  for  the 
35,928-circulation  newspaper,  was  a 
seven-room  newspaper  museum  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  local  mall  in  honor  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Month.  Some  4,000 
guests  visited  the  museum,  with  sever¬ 
al  local  groups  scheduling  tours.  News 
staff  and  department  heads  were  on 
hand  to  answer  questions. 

Judges  said,  “This  was  a  total  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  the  best  concept  to 
bring  the  newspaper’s  story  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  involved  the  whole  community. 
Very  creative.” 

Denise  Dishman,  the  community 
service/human  resources  director  of 
the  Mirror,  wrote  that  the  objective 
was  to  develop  “recognition  for  the 
newspaper  by  strengthening  ties  with 
existing  readers  as  well  as  developing 
interest  from  non-readers  and  non¬ 
subscribers.” 

The  size  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation, 
it  seems,  was  irrelevant  to  winning  in 
any  category. 

The  Northwest  Florida  Daily  News 
of  Fort  Walton  Beach,  circulation 
38,098,  won  four  first-place  awards  in 
the  under  50,000-circulation  category. 

The  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  Times  Leader, 
with  circulation  hovering  around  the 
50,000  mark,  won  three  first-place 
awards  and  two  certificates  of  merit  in 
the  50,000-100,000  category. 

The  Columbia,  S.C.  State,  circulation 
D8,273,  won  three  first-place  awards  in 
the  100,000-200,000  category. 

In  the  over  200,000-circulation  cat¬ 


egory,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  won 
three  first-place  awards  and  two  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit,  and  the  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Star  Tribune  won  one  first- 
place  award  and  four  certificates  of 
merit. 

The  Oregonian  won  the  Best  in 
Copywriting  Award,  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  for  its  “Wasted  Youth” 
and  “Two  by  Four”  ads.  The  Spokesman 
Review  won  Best  in  Graphic  Design  for 
its  “Boycott  the  Recession”  campaign. 

The  contest  recognizes  and  rewards 
the  best  efforts  of  marketing  profes¬ 
sionals  to  promote  their  newspapers. 
Over  1,300  entries  from  more  than  200 
newspapers  were  received.  The  win¬ 
ners  were  chosen  based  on  elements  of 
concept,  creativity,  copy,  graphic  de¬ 
sign,  production  and  results. 

Winners  are  chosen  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  best  execution  of  the  entire 
marketing  process:  setting  appropriate 
goals;  implementing  the  creative  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  meeting  stated  objectives. 

The  Altoona  Mirror’s  entry  was  cho¬ 
sen  from  76  first-prize  winners  in  19 
categories.  Each  category  is  broken 
into  four  circulation  groups:  under 
50,000;  50,000-100,000;  100,000- 
200,000;  and  over  200,000. 

A  first-place  winner  and  one  or  two 
certificate  winners  were  chosen  for 
each  category’s  circulation  group.  Cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  awarded  to  85  news¬ 
papers  for  their  entries. 

The  judges  worked  in  groups  of 
three,  and  are  listed  below  following 
the  category  or  categories  they  judged. 

In-Paper  Promotion:  Circulation, 
Printed  Materials:  Circulation,  Inter¬ 
nal  Communications,  Anthony 
Michele  of  the  New  York  Post,  Charlie 
Griner  of  Trans  World  Express,  Bonnie 
West  of  Bonnie  West  Studio;  In-Paper 


Promotion:  Advertising,  Printed  Mate¬ 
rials:  Advertising,  Jean  Casey  of  Forbes 
Newspapers,  Paul  Minigello  of  Simon 
&  Schuster,  Ellen  Lawler  of  Madison 
Square  Garden;  In-Paper  Promotion: 
Public  Relations,  Printed  Materials: 
Public  Relations,  John  Campi  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Rachel  Witkon 
of  Lobenz-Stevens,  Sue  Ognibene  of 
DSA  Weekend;  In-Paper  Promotion: 
Editorial,  Outside  Media:  Publications, 
Joe  Kirchmyer  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
News,  Sue  Sawyer  of  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicates,  Fran  Gallagher, 
Business  Traveler  International;  Out¬ 
side  Media:  Radio,  Phil  Maher  of  the 
Buffalo  News,  Janell  Teubner  of 
WHLI,  Bob  Feeder  of  CBS  Radio; 
Outside  Media:  Television,  Consultant 
Marianne  Lurie,  Kathy  Carson  of 
Venet  Advertising,  Ben  D’Amprisi  of 
Superstock;  Outside  Media:  Out¬ 
door/Point  of  Purchase/Displays,  Mar¬ 
keting  Materials:  Newspaper  Research 
Data  Books,  Alexa  Pollack  of  Reuters, 
Lisa  Wilson  of  United  Media,  Joe  Fer¬ 
rara  of  the  Hackensack,  N.J.  Record; 
In-Paper  Promotions:  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Marketing  Materials:  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Presentations,  Premium/ 
Incentives,  Ann  Gallant  of  Gallant 
Marketing,  Jerry  Smith  of  LNA,  Teri- 
lynn  McGovern  of  BPA;  Outside  Me¬ 
dia:  Multimedia  Promotion,  Susan 
Fletcher  of  Newsday,  Caryn  Schulman 
of  Wunderman,  Cato,  Johnson, 
Wendy  Levine  of  Bloomingdales;  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations/Internal  Affairs:  PR  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Events,  Public  Relations/In¬ 
ternal  Affairs:  Community  Service/ 
Education,  Eric  Eberhardt  of  the 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  Nancy 
Becher  of  the  New  York  State  Reading 
Association,  and  consultant  Bobbye 
Goldstein.  BE^P 
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Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Post  Register  (Idaho  Falls,  ID) 

The  TimeS'Leader  (Wilkes  Barre,  PA)  The  Ottawa  Citizen  (ON) 

The  Oregonian  (Portland,  OR) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Concord  Monitor  (NH) 

Prensa  Libre  (Guatemala) 

The  Greenville  News  (SC) 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
(CA) 

■ 

Category  #2  In-Paper  Promotion;  Display  Advertising 

■ 

Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Herald  (Rock  Hill,  SC) 

The  Eagfe-Tribune  (Lawrence,  MA) 

The  Wichita  Eagle  (KS) 

The  Oregonian,  (Portland,  OR) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Gaston  Gazette  (Gastonia,  NC) 

The  Asheville  Citizen-Times  (NC) 

The  Greenville  News  (SC) 

The  Oregonian  (Portland,  OR) 

■ 

Category  #3  In-Paper  Promotion;  Classified  Advertising 

■ 

Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Times  (Gainesville,  GA) 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 

The  Spokesman'Review  (Spcdcane,  WA)  The  Dallas  Morning  News  (TX)  I 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certiiicate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Daily  Local  News  (West  Chester,  PA) 

The  Times  Leader  (Wilkes-Barre,  PA)  Lexington  Herald-Leader  (KY) 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (PA) 

■ 

Category  #4  In-Paper  Promotion;  Public  Relations 

■ 

Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  NewS’Herald  (Panama  City,  FL) 

Prensa  Libre  (Guatemala) 

Syracuse  Newspapers  (NY) 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (RI) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Stamford  Advocate  (CT) 

The  Register-Guard  (Eugene,  OR) 

Dayton  Daily  News  (OH) 

Tampa  Tribune  (R) 

■ 

Category  #5  In-Paper  Promotion;  Editorial 

■ 

Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

Maple  Ridge'Pitt  Meadows  Times 

The  Times  Leader 

Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  (NV) 

Birmingham  News/ 

Maple  Ridge  (BC) 

Wilkes  Barre  (PA) 

Post  Herald  (AL) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificates  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificates  of  Merit 

:  The  Herald  (Rock  Hill,  SC) 

The  Billings  Gazette  (MT) 

The  Advocate  (Baton  Rouge,  LA) 

New  Straits  Times 

The  Idaho  Statesman  (Boise) 

(Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia) 

Verdens  Gang  (Oslo,  Norway) 
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Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

Northwest  Florida  Daily  News  ' 
(Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL) 

Scranton  Times-Trilmne  (PA) 

HeraU'Tribune  (Sarasota,  FL) 

Star  Tribune 
(Minneapolis,  MN) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  (Wl) 

Tmies-Advocate  (Escondido,  CA) 

The  PresS'Enterprise 
(Riverside,  CA) 

Star  Tribune 
(Minneapolis,  MN) 

Category  #7  Printed  Materials:  Advertisii^g  ' 


Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

Centre  Daily  Times 

Advocate  &  Qreenwich  Tone 

The  Spokesman-Review 

Verdens  Qang 

(State  College,  PA) 

(Stamford,  CT) 

(Spokane,  WA) 

(Oslo,  Norway) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificates  of  Merit  f 

San  Angelo  Standard'Times  (TX) 

The  Register-Guard  (Eugene,  OR) 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  (NV) 

St.  Petersburg  Times  (FL) 

Star  Tribune  (Minneapolis,  MN) 

Category  #8  Printed  Materials:  Public  Relations 


Under  50,000 

50,000400,000 

100,000400,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

Northwest  Florida  Daily  News 
(Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL) 

Prensa  Libre  (Guatemala) 

The  State  (Columbia,  SC) 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  (TX) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times  (TX) 

The  Billings  Gazette  (MT) 

Lexington  Herald-Leader  (KY) 

Kansas  City  Star  (MO) 

Category  #9  Outside  Publications 


Under  50,000 

First  Place 

The  Times  (Pawtucket,  RI) 

50,000400,000 

First  Place 

The  Press  Democrat 
(Santa  Rosa,  CA) 

100,000400,000 

First  Place 

The  Florida  Times-Union 
(Jacksonville,  FL) 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

The  Toronto  Star  (ON) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  NewS'Herald  (Willoughby,  OH) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Florida  Times-Union  (Jacksonville) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 

■ 

Category  #10  Radio  Promotion 

Under  50,000 

First  Place 

Northwest  Florida  Daily  News 
(Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL) 

50,000400,000 

First  Place 

Bridgewater  Courier-News  (NJ) 

100,000400,000 

First  Place 

The  Fresno  Bee  (CA) 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  (TX) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Yorktown  This  Week  &  Enterprise 
(SK) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Gazette  (Cedar  Rapids,  lA) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Morning  News  Tribune 
(Tacoma,  WA) 

Certificates  of  Merit 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (VA) 
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Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000  i 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Herald  (Rock  Hill,  SC) 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 

Qlasgotv  Herald  (Scotland) 

The  Miami  Herald  (FL) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificates  of  Merit 

Certificates  of  Merit 

Daily  Press  (Victorville,  CA) 

The  Gazette  (Cedar  Rapids,  lA) 

The  Washington  Times  (DC) 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  (TX) 

The  Morning  News  Tribune 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

(Tacoma,  WA) 

(CA) 

Category  #12  Outdoor/Point-of-Purchase/Display 


Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

Le  Droit  (ON) 

The  Times  Leader 
(Wilkes  Barre,  PA) 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  (NV) 

San  Francisco  Examiner  (CA) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Naples  Daily  News  (FL) 

The  Newcastle  Herald  (Australia) 

Beacon  Journal  (Akron,  OH) 

Star  Tribune  (Minneapolis,  MN) 

Category  #13  Multi-Media  Promotion 


Under  50,000 

First  Place 

The  Post  Register  (Idaho  Falls,  ID) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Le  Droit  (ON) 

50,000-100,000 

First  Place 

Reading  Eagle,  (PA) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Portland  Press-Herald  (ME) 

100,000-200,000 

First  Place 

The  State  (Columbia,  SC) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Le  Soled  (Quebec  City,  QC) 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  (CA) 

Certificates  of  Merit 

Democrat  &  Chronicle 
(Rochester,  NY) 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  (TX) 

Times  Publishing  Co.  (Erie,  PA) 

1  Category  #14  Newspaper  Research/Data  Books 

■ 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

The  Tuscaloosa  News  (AL) 

Journal  Star  (Peoria,  IL) 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Qazette  (MA)  The  Orlando  Sentinel  1 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Centre  Daily  Tones  (State  College,  PA) 

The  Register-Guard  (Eugene,  OR) 

The  Gazette  (Montreal,  QC) 

San  Francisco  New^iaper  Agency 

1  '  Category  #15  Advertising  Sales  Presentations 

■ 

Under  50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-200,000 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

First  Place 

Northwest  Florida  Daily  News 

The  Idaho  Statesman  (Boise,  ID) 

Worcester  Telegrom-Qotette  (MA) 

The  Hartford  Courant  (CT) 

(Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Times  Tribune  (Scranton,  PA) 

San  Antonio  Express-News  (TX) 

El  Nuevo  Herald  (Miami,  FL) 
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Category  #16  Public  Relations  Programs  and  Events 


Under  50,000  50,000-100,000  100,000-200,000  Over  200,000 

First  Place  First  Place  First  Place  First  Place 

Altoona  Mirror  (PA)  Bucks  County  Courier  Times  Lexington  Herold-Leoder  (KY)  The  Denver  Post  (CO) 

(Levittown,  PA) 

(Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificates  of  Merit 

PottswUe  Re|)uljlican  (PA)  Dulutfi  News-Tribune  (MN)  Asbury  Pork  Press  (NJ)  The  Toronto  Sun  (ON) 

The  Sacramento  Bee  (CA) 


Category  #17  Community  Service/Education 

1  _ 


Under  50,000  50,000400,000  100,000400,000  Over  200,000 

First  Place  First  Place  First  Place  First  Place 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  (AL)  The  Repository  (Canton,  OH)  Syracuse  Herald- Jourtuil  (NY)  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (MO) 

(Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit  Certificates  of  Merit 

The  News-Gazette  (Champaign,  IL)  The  Times  Leader  (Wilkes-Barre,  PA)  The  Gazette  (Montreal,  C^)  The  Sacramento  Bee  (CA) 

Fort  Wort  Star-Telegram  (TX) 


Category  #18  Internal  Communications 


Under  50,000 

First  Place 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  (Wl) 

50,000400,000 

First  Place 

Reading  Eagle  Company  (PA) 

100,000400,000 

First  Place 

The  State  (Columbia,  SC) 

Over  200,000 

First  Place 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  (TX) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Pottsville  Republican  (PA) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Ledger  (Lakeland,  FL) 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Lesher  Comm.  (Walnut  Creek,  CA) 

(Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  (OH) 

Category  #19  Premiums/Incentives  -  | 

Under  50,000 

First  Place 

Naples  Doily  News  (FL) 

50,000400,000 

First  Place 

Duluth  News-Tribune  (MN) 

100,000400,000 

First  Place 

The  Advocate  (Baton  Rouge,  LA) 

Over  200,000  | 

First  Place 

St.  Petersburg  Times  (FL)  j 

(Certificates  of  Merit  Certificate  of  Merit 

(Centre  Daily  Times  (State  (College,  PA)  Sioux  City  Journal  (lA) 

Merced  Sun-Star  (CA) 

(Certificate  of  Merit 

The  London  Free  Press  (ON) 

i 

Certificates  of  Merit 

The  Oange  County  Register  (CA) 

The  Toronto  Sun  (ON) 

Star  Tribune  (Minneapolis,  MN) 

Best  In  Show,  Copywriting  and  Graphics 


Best  In  Show 

Best  In  Copywriting 

Best  In  Graphic  Design 

Altoona  Mirror 

The  Oregonian 

The  Spokesman'Review, 

Altoona,  PA 

Portland,  OR 

Spokane,  WA 
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Augusta  Herald  folds 

AFTER  102  YEARS,  the  evening  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  its  last  edition  April  30. 

“It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  to  us  that  we  can  bet¬ 
ter  serve  our  readers  by  publishing  only  one  newspaper,”  said 
William  S.  Morris  III,  who  is  publisher  of  both  the  Herald 
and  the  much  larger  Augusta  Chronicle. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  circulation  of  the  Herald  had  fall¬ 
en  from  its  already  small  levels.  The  paper  reached  a  modern- 
day  circulation  peak  of  about  18,000  in  the  mid-1970s.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  report 
for  the  six-month  period  ended  March  31,  the  Herald  had  a 
circulation  of  10,217. 

By  contrast,  the  morning  Chronicle  reported  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  72,593  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  102,496. 

Morris  Communications,  which  bought  the  Herald  in 
1955,  said  Herald  subscribers  would  be  converted  to  the 
Chronicle. 

Denver  mayor’s  advisory 
group  blasts  media 

A  BLACK  ADVISORY  group  created  by  Denver’s  mayor  has 
accused  the  news  media  of  racism  in  their  recent  coverage  of 
the  city’s  top  political  figure. 

Stories  on  Mayor  Wellington  Webb’s  ethnic  background  or 
alleged  misbehavior  by  his  family  are  “irrelevant  issues  which 
only  serve  to  undermine  your  job  performance,”  said  Mitchell 
James,  chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  Black  Advisory  Council. 

Webb,  the  city’s  first  black  mayor,  created  the  40-member 
council  when  he  took  office.  —  AP 

Robert  Page  buys  two 
Texas  health  papers 

ROBERT  E.  PAGE  and  a  partner  have  bought  two  free-distri- 
bution  health-oriented  monthly  papers  in  Texas. 

With  San  Antonio  investment  consultant  Pat  Monfrey, 
Page  —  former  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Titnes,  Boston 
Herald  and  San  Antonio  ExpresS'News  —  bought  Houston 
Health  &  Fitness  and  Dallas  Health  &  Fitness  from  David 
Nordin  and  Diane  Stafford. 

Terms  of  the  sale,  which  was  developed  and  negotiated  by 
Rickenbacher  Media  Co.  of  Dallas,  were  not  released. 

The  Houston  paper  has  a  distribution  of  95,000  and  the 
Dallas  paper  has  a  distribution  of  55,000. 

“Health  and  fitness  is  a  growing  field,”  Page  said.  “Our  con¬ 
cept  is  portable,  so  we  can  easily  take  it  to  other  cities.”  Page 
and  Monfrey  also  are  co-owners  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Fe 
(Calif.)  Review;. 

Page  has  been  involved  in  acquiring  newspapers  since 
1988,  when  he  left  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  sold  his  small 
stake  to  the  investor  group  who  own  the  paper. 

Page  became  minority  partner  and  group  pulisher  of  a 
fledgling  newspaper  chain  bearing  his  name.  Page  Group 
Publishing. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

5/4/93 

4/27/93 

5/5/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.625 

12.125 

10.75 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

43.375 

42.75 

39.875 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

527.25 

530.00 

449.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.00 

25.00 

21.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.625 

31.75 

28.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.125 

52.625 

47.375 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.50 

58.25 

61.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.875 

29.375 

29.625 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.75 

22.625 

20.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

17.75 

19.375 

17.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

34.00 

34.00 

28.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.625 

29.375 

30.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

1  18.75 

19.75 

15.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

30.75 

30.50 

28.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.125 

28.375 

27.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.75 

31.25 

35.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

55.625 

54.75 

46.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

241.00 

238.25 

237.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/4/93 

4/27/93 

5/5/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.625 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.375 

11.75 

10.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.75 

18.375 

13.00 

Reuters  (c) 

58.375 

59.50 

64.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.875 

16.875 

16.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

15.875 

15.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.25 

12.00 

16.625 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.875 

22.75 

21.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.47 

4.29 

4.53 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

40.625 

42.875 

31.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollais 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24. 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E6iP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


In  May  1991,  his  partners  fired  Page  and  filed  a  lawsuit  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  misrepresenting  circulation  figures,  hiring  un¬ 
qualified  friends  as  managers,  and  encouraging  female  em¬ 
ployees  to  file  sexual  harassment  charges  against  the  group’s 
general  manager. 

Page  denied  the  charges  and  countersued  for  wrongful  dis¬ 
charge  and  defamation.  Also  in  1991,  he  exchanged  lawsuits 
with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  after  his  former  employer  had 
cut  off  severance  payments,  claiming  Page  violated  his  sever¬ 
ance  agreement  by  disclosing  confidential  financial  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Sun-Times. 

In  March  1992,  the  two  sides  reached  a  settlement;  terms 
have  not  been  disclosed  publicly. 
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Jeffrey  Wendland 


Mike  Tieman 


David  Qalloway 


Lyra  K.  Wilson 


Jeffrey  J.  Wendland,  who  has 

worked  for  the  San  Antonio  (Texas) 
Light  and  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette,  has  been  named  advertising 
director  at  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  En¬ 
terprise. 

Mike  Tieman,  formerly  with  the 
Houston  Post  and  the  Victoria  (Texas) 
Advocate,  becomes  retail  ad  manager 
in  Beaumont. 

David  Galleway,  news  editor  of 
the  Enterprise  who  earlier  worked  for 
the  Port  Arthur  News  and  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Citizen-Journal,  in  Texas,  and  the 
Vista  (Calif.)  Press,  now  is  business 
editor. 

Lyra  K.  Wilsen,  who  has  worked 
in  the  sports  department  and  as  a  copy 
editor  in  Beaumont,  succeeds  Gal¬ 
loway  as  news  editor. 

Marilyn  Taniovs,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Business  Publications  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  a  former  retail  and 
classified  ad  manager  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  has  been  named  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager  at  the  Arizona  Re- 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Ind. 
announces  the  winner  of  the 
1993  Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc. 
National  Journalism  Writing 
Award  and  a  $1,000  prize 

Judith  Valente 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Chicago  Bureau 
for  her  article  "Love  Story" 

Judges;  Roger  Boye,  Northwestern 

University;  Andrew  Lippman,  AP  Los 

Angeles  Bureau;  and  Robert  Hiaason, 
Palm  Beach  Post  (1992  winner) 


public  and  Phoenix  Gazette  newspapers. 

Earlier,  Tanious  was  in  classified  and 
telephone  sales  at  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Sheila  P.  Mullan,  who  has  covered 
international  economic  news  for 
Knight-Ridder  Financial  News,  now  is 
a  senior  credit  market  reporter  for  the 
New  York-based  Market  News  Service. 

Mullan  has  also  worked  for  the  Dow 
Jones  General  News  Service,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
United  Press  International  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 

Kerry  A.  Dolan,  who  has  worked 
for  UPPs  United  Nations  bureau,  Nip¬ 
pon  TV  in  New  York,  the  European 
Business  Channel  in  Geneva  and  the 
English-language  Japanese  business 
daily  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  now  re¬ 
ports  on  the  foreign  exchange  market 
for  Market  News. 

Bruce  Whittenberg,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Quad-City  Times,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Independent  Record  of  Helena, 
Mont. 

He  succeeds  Lerretta  Lynde,  the 
new  publisher  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.) 
Journal. 

Whittenberg  has  worked  in  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  Southern  Illinoisan  of  Car- 
bondale  and  the  corporate  office  of 
Lee  Enterprises  in  Davenport. 

Richard  Serrano,  who  has  covered 
law  enforcement  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  worked  in  the  paper’s  San 
Diego  bureau,  has  relocated  to  the 
Washington  bureau,  where  he  will  cov¬ 
er  the  environment  and  energy  beat. 

Previously,  Serrano  worked  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Ralph  Vartabedian,  who  has  re¬ 
ported  on  the  defense  and  aerospace 
industries  for  the  Times,  transfers  to 
Washington  to  cover  technology  issues 
and  defense  industry  conversion  for 
the  business  desk  and  NASA  for  the 
national  desk. 

Vartabedian  has  been  a  reporter  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

Carl  Ferlsen,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Transax  Data  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  based  in  Bridgewater,  N.J., 
has  been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
senior  vice  president  for  planning  and 
development  for  the  JoC. 

Mark  Carberry,  vice  president  of 
technology,  succeeds  Fortson  in 
Bridgewater. 

Kenneth  W.  Mans,  vice  president 
and  business  manager,  becomes  senior 
vice  president  for  finance  and  opera¬ 
tions,  a  new  post,  based  in  Phillips- 
burg,  N.j. 

Homer  Reeves,  company  con¬ 
troller,  was  promoted  to  vice  president 
and  controller. 

Steven  W.  Inouye,  customer  reten¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Temecula  Californian. 

Jim  Hackett,  vice  president  of  event 
marketing  at  MarketSource,  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  marketing  and  media  services  con¬ 
cern,  who  earlier  was  in  sales  or  circu¬ 
lation  posts  with  New  York’s  Staten  Is¬ 
land  Advance,  American  Health  and 
Cass  Communications,  has  joined  the 
newspaper  magazine  USA  Weekend  as 
director  of  Eastern  sales,  a  new  post. 
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Richard  Leopard  Maryann  Kelly  John  Ancona  Sharon  Roberts 


Richard  F.  Leopard,  zone  manager 
at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  who 
earlier  was  in  circulation  at  the  defunct 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  has  been 
appointed  single-copy  sales  manager. 

Leopard  succeeds  Jim  Haas,  who 
retired. 

Maryann  Koliy,  labor  relations 
manager  with  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  which  handles  business 
functions  for  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
has  been  named  labor  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

She  succeeds  Eugene  R.  Peslen, 
who  retires. 

Michaei  Eiiiett,  Washington  bureau 
chief  and  columnist  for  The  Economist 
who  has  written  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
publications,  becomes  diplomatic  edi¬ 
tor  of  Neu/sweek’s  international  sec¬ 
tion  in  September. 

David  K.P.  Li,  chief  executive  officer 
and  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  East  Asia 
Ltd.  in  Hong  Kong,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

Wusluy  Goidslein,  news  editor  of 
the  Ottau^a  Sun  in  Canada,  now  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  Florida’s  Broward  Jewish  World 
and  Palm  Beach  Jewish  World. 


the  Republican- American  as  a  copy 
editor. 

Jeanne  Kennedy,  a  projects/gen- 
eral  assignment  reporter  at  Florida  To¬ 
day,  becomes  a  reporter  in  Waterbury. 

Jehn  Giiiispie,  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  and  assistant  city  editor  at 
the  Huntington,  W.Va.,  Herald  Dis¬ 
patch,  now  is  a  feature  writer  for  the 
Republican- American . 

Susan  Vanelia,  assistant  to  the 
editor  in  chief  of  Glamour,  also  is  a 
feature  writer  for  the  paper. 

Edward  Pound,  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  who  has  worked  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  has  joined  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  as  a  senior  writer  on  the 
magazine’s  investigative  team. 

Bob  Herbert,  a  national  correspon¬ 
dent  for  NBC  News  who  previously 
was  a  reporter,  columnist  and  editori¬ 
al  board  member  at  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  columnist  on  the  op-ed 
page. 

Herbert  also  has  worked  for  the 
Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
WCBS-TV  and  WNYC-TV  in  New 
York. 


Jebn  Ancona,  retail  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  been  named  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  New  York  Post. 


Sharon  Roberts,  former  art  director 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  now  is  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor/design  at  the 
Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Mary  Jo  Meisner,  managing  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  now 
is  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Meisner  has  been  city  editor  at  the 
Washington  Post,  metro  and  p.m.  city 
editor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News  and  served  in  editorial  posts  at 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal. 

Rhonda  Barlow,  retail  advertising 
manager  for  the  Observer-Dispatch, 
Utica,  N.Y.,  now  is  ad  director  of  the 
Sc.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 

ScoH  H.  Brooks,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal,  has  been 
named  classified  ad  manager  at  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News. 

Brooks  has  worked  for  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  the  Capital  Times  in  Madison. 


William  Sporos,  night  sports  editor 
of  Tribune  Media  Services  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American. 

Speros  has  been  sports  editor  at  the 
Marlboro  Enterprise/Hudson  Daily  Sun 
in  Massachusetts  and  a  sports  copy  ed¬ 
itor  and  reporter  for  the  News-Journal, 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Michaul  Kunnudy,  copy  editor  at 
Florida  Today  of  Melbourne,  joined 
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Adverrisim/Promotion 


A  prescription 
for  failure 

Ad  salespeople  who  continue  to  be  just 
order  takers  and  not  idea  creators  for 
their  clients  are  hurting  their  newspapers 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  FACT  THAT  many  advertising 
salespeople  in  the  newspaper  industry 
still  view  their  job  primarily  as  selling 
space  on  a  page  can  be  a  “prescription 
for  failure,”  Michelle  Foster,  Gannett 
Co.’s  vice  president/market  develop¬ 
ment,  told  a  group  of  marketers  and  re¬ 
searchers. 

Foster,  who  spoke  at  this  year’s 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
Research/Promotion  and  Market  De¬ 
velopment  Conference,  sees  the  role  of 
advertising  salespeople  as  “helping 
other  businesses  create  and  sustain 
customers.” 

“That’s  what  we  get  paid  for.  Adver¬ 
tisers  don’t  spend  money  with  us  to  pay 
for  newsprint.  They  invest  money  in  us 
to  create  customers.  That  view  of  our 
mission  opens  us  up  to  play  a  much 


more  deep  and  proactive  role  for  our 
business  partners  and  increases  signifi¬ 
cantly  our  accountability  to  them.” 

Newspapers  are  intermediary  mar¬ 
keters,  she  said,  and  that  means  that 
advertising  customers  go  through 
newspapers  to  convert  readers  into 
customers.  In  the  past,  when  newspa¬ 
per  penetration  was  high  and  the  cost 
of  microtargeting  was  prohibitively  ex¬ 
pensive,  it  was  viable  for  businesses  to 
advertise  in  newspapers  in  seeking  to 
reach  a  prospective  customer. 

However,  today’s  marketplace  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Newspaper  weekday  readership 
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averages  about  only  60%  across  the 
nation,  missing  nearly  half  the  market, 
she  said.  Often,  that  missing  half  is 
young  adults,  particularly  young 
women. 

“Today,  increasingly  the  business  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  much  more 
than  selling  space.  It  is  the  application 
of  the  marketing  knowledge,  analysis, 
advertising  program  design  and  multi- 
media  planning  to  solve  advertiser 
problems  and  help  them  create  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Foster  said. 

She  listed  five  reasons  why  news¬ 
papers  must  shift  their  view  of  their 
role  as  advertising  vehicle  to  customer 
creator  if  the  industry  is  to  retain  its 
vitality  and  revenue. 

First,  demographic  shifts  have 
changed  consumer  buying  behavior. 
During  the  1980s,  the  rate  of  house¬ 
hold  creation  escalated  as  baby 


boomers  left  home  and  set  up  their 
own.  This  fueled  significant  growth  in 
the  retail  economy.  The  1990s  has  seen 
the  household  creation  rate  fall,  which 
means  that  the  growth  in  the  retail 
economy  will  taper  as  well. 

Chronic  underemployment  of 
white-collar  workers  is  a  reality.  People 
who  are  working  are  doing  it  longer 
and  harder  for  less  money.  With  time 
constraints  and  funding  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  retirements,  people  will  be 
spending  a  great  deal  less. 

“Retailers  will  feel  it  in  their  wallets 
and  so  will  we,”  Foster  said. 


Secondly,  the  economy  has  under¬ 
gone  permanent  structural  changes. 
Today,  the  United  States  is  “overre¬ 
tailed,”  she  explained. 

“There  are  more  products  in  more 
stores  in  more  cities  than  we  as  a  na¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  consume.” 

Add  to  that  the  staggering,  frighten¬ 
ingly  high  levels  of  consumer  debt,  and 
more  retailers  will  continue  to  go  bel- 
ly-up.  Even  if  consumers  continue 
spending  beyond  their  means,  they  will 
probably  find  other  venues  for  spend¬ 
ing  their  money:  taxes,  health  care, 
and  services.  These  venues  are  not  tra¬ 
ditionally  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  Foster  noted. 

The  third  reason  for  newspapers  to 
change  is  that  products  are  now  being 
marketed  differently.  Local  merchants 
no  longer  assume  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
vertising  national  products.  They  are 
more  likely  to  promote  an  unadver¬ 
tised  in-house  brand  that  helps  protect 
their  margin. 

Everyday  low  pricing  and  manufac¬ 
turer  stores  are  a  strong  retail  trend 
that  generally  disregards  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Low-margin  discount  malls 
spend  less  specifically  on  advertising 
than  traditional  malls. 

Because  it  is  now  possible  to  get  a 
product  to  market  in  only  one  month, 
rather  than  nine,  retailers  have  more 
pressure  on  them  to  move  products  off 
the  shelf. 

“And  that  puts  pressure  on  us,”  Fos¬ 
ter  said. 

Fourth,  advertising  sales  are  no 
longer  a  one-way  communication. 
Businesses  did  not  used  to  know  by 
name  who  their  customers  were.  They 
invested  in  continuous,  outbound 
communication  to  prospect  and  gener¬ 
ate  traffic. 

But  now  businesses  are  forced  to  ex¬ 
pend  more  efforts  in  retaining  their 
customers  and  have  to  create  two-way 
communication. 

Successful  industries  in  the  ’90s  un¬ 
derstand  and  reach  their  customers  us¬ 
ing  lifestyle  demographics,  rather  than 
geodemographics. 

“Our  marketing  intelligence  and  de¬ 
livery  systems  as  of  now  do  not  accom¬ 
modate  these  microtargeting  tech¬ 
niques,”  Foster  observed. 

Lastly,  market-share  battles  and  in¬ 
creasing  competition  will  heighten 
newspapers’  needs  to  compete  in 
earnest.  During  the  past  decade,  signif- 


“That’s  what  we  get  paid  for.  Advertisers  don^t 
spend  money  with  us  to  pay  for  newsprint.  They 
invest  money  in  us  to  create  customers.” 
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icant  shifts  in  advertising  and  how  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  are  invested  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Future  competitors  will  not  be 
newspaper’s  traditional  competitors. 
Network  television  has  a  new  and 
more  diminished  role.  Direct  mail  and 
promotional  spending  have  climbed  as¬ 
tronomically  in  the  past  few  years. 

Donnelley  Marketing  Services  esti¬ 
mates  that  70%  of  all  marketing  dollars 
are  spent  on  promotion,  but  only  30% 
is  spent  in  traditional  mass  media. 

Marketing  intelligence,  once  avail¬ 
able  only  to  major  players,  is  now  af¬ 
fordable  to  businesses  of  all  sizes,  “and 
desktop  publishing  makes  every  kid 
with  a  Macintosh  a  potential  competi¬ 
tor,”  Foster  continued. 

The  new  media,  which  include  data¬ 
base  software,  telecommunications, 
videotex,  interactive  video,  and  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  are  being  measured  by  their 
impact  on  sales  results  rather  than  the 
traditional  media  measurements  of 
reach  and  frequency. 

These  other  media  have  successfully 
repositioned  newspaper  advertising 
as  in  the  past  in  the  minds  of  buyers, 
as  passive,  one-way,  wasteful  and 
inadequate. 

“Clearly,  the  solution  to  our  prob¬ 
lems  does  not  lie  in  infinitely  protect¬ 
ing  or  proving  the  way  we  do  business 
now.  Clearly,  we  must  learn  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  differently,”  Foster  said. 

She  then  listed  some  ways  news¬ 
papers  need  to  change  to  evolve  be¬ 
yond  these  new  media. 

•  Newspapers  must  expand  and  di¬ 
versify  their  revenue  base  by  identify¬ 
ing  those  business  segments  in  which 
newspapers  have  high  penetration,  and 
then  moving  to  strengthen  and  solidify 
their  relations  with  them. 

•  Newspapers  can  diversify  by  mov¬ 
ing  beyond  traditional  advertisers  of 
the  past  to  the  growth  sectors  of  the 
1990s. 

•  Newspapers  must  work  toward  be¬ 
coming  a  two-way  communication  ve¬ 
hicle  and  help  business  partners  create 
and  attain  customers. 

“We  must  be  their  marketing  partner 
because  if  they  succeed,  we  succeed,” 
she  said. 

New  ways  must  be  found  to  measure 
newspaper  advertising  effectiveness, 
Foster  said.  Audience  measurement, 
while  still  an  adequate  measurement,  is 
increasingly  inadequate  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  measure. 

Newspapers  must  find  new  ways  “to 
get  true  and  cost-effective  value  for 
[their]  advertisers  so  their  business  ob¬ 
jectives  are  met  and  we  are  partners  in 
their  success,”  Foster  said.  BE^P 


Washington  state  Legislature 
wrestles  with  ad  tax  bill 

As  currently  proposed,  bill  would 
exclude  broadcast  or  print  ads 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  STATE  OF  Washington’s  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  wrestling  with  approving  a  tax 
bill  that  would  extend  a  sales  tax  of  at 
least  6%  to  some  services,  including 
advertising. 

The  service  tax  is  part  of  a  budget 
package  in  front  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  state  hopes  will  raise  $800  million. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  is  up  for  negoti¬ 
ation,  and  could  be  anywhere  from  6% 
to  8%. 

As  currently  proposed,  the  service 
tax  is  written  “excluding  any  amounts 
paid  for  broadcast  or  print  advertising.” 

Directly  affected  would  be  point-of- 
purchase,  direct  mail,  catalog  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  outdoor  advertising. 

Other  types  of  industries  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  tax  are  accountants, 
architects,  lawyers,  public  relation  pro¬ 


placing  ads  would  not  be  taxable  un¬ 
less  they  were  fee-based. 

Roland  Thompson  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington  said 
the  six-member  committee  was  trying 
to  conclude  its  deliberations  by  the 
end  of  the  week. 

However,  Thompson  noted  that 
“they  can  basically  do  anything  they 
want.  We  don’t  know  how  it  will  play 
out.  They  could  drop  all  of  the  service 
tax  and  just  raise  the  general  sales  tax.” 

While  the  service  tax  is  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
newspaper  advertising,  it  is  viewed  as 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent  by  the 
advertising  and  media  industries. 

Diana  Kramer,  executive  director  of 
the  Washington  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  for  weekly  publications,  is 
concerned  that  the  service  tax  will 
cause  advertisers  to  reduce  their  media 


Directly  affected  would  be  point-of-purchase, 
direct  mail,  catalog  and,  possibly, 
outdoor  advertising. 


fessionals,  dry  cleaners,  florists,  cosmo- 
tologists,  haircutters,  even  coin-oper¬ 
ated  laundries. 

The  state  Legislature  was  supposed 
to  have  voted  on  the  budget  before  its 
year-end  two  weeks  ago.  Because  a  res¬ 
olution  was  not  reached,  the  governor 
called  a  30-day  special  session.  A  six- 
person  committee  was  assigned  to 
study  the  budget  proposal  and  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  present  it  so  it  will  pass. 
During  this  period,  any  part  of  the  bill 
can  be  rewritten. 

As  the  bill  read  before  the  special 
session  was  called,  taxable  services 
were  “public  relations  or  advertising 
services,  including  but  not  limited 
to  layout,  art  direction,  graphic  design, 
copywriting,  mechanical  preparation, 
opinion  research  or  production  super¬ 
vision.” 

Production  would  be  taxed  only  if  it 
is  billed  separately.  Commissions  for 


buying  budgets  by  the  amount  taken  by 
the  tax. 

“If  a  client  has  $100,000  to  spend  on 
advertising,  and  say  $20,000  goes  to 
the  agency  .  .  .  and  now  they  have  to 
pay  sales  tax  on  that  $20,000,  chances 
are  they  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
their  media  budget  by  the  6%  they 
have  to  pay  in  tax,”  she  said. 

Newspapers  will  be  affected  if  they 
do  advertising  work  for  hire  that  is  not 
exclusively  for  their  publications.  For 
instance  if  a  political  candidate  asked  a 
newspaper  to  design  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  was  to  be  distributed  to  oth¬ 
er  media,  the  newspaper  would  have  to 
charge  a  tax  on  that  portion  of  the 
campaign  that  was  used  outside  of  its 
pages,  Kramer  explained. 

The  WNPA  is  part  of  a  coalition, 
C.O.S.T.  (Coalition  Opposed  to  Ser¬ 
vice  Tax),  and  is  working  with  them  to 
fight  the  service  tax.  BE^P 
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Circulation 


Publishers  given 
single-'copy  sales 
tips  at  conference 


MOST  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 
will  agree  that  home  delivery  provides 
the  majority  of  their  circulation  and 
that  it  remains  the  “bread  and  butter” 
for  the  advertising  sale. 

However,  sometimes  readers  decide 
they  want  to  become  single-copy  pur¬ 
chasers  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
newspapers  to  spend  time  courting 
these  readers,  according  to  Tom  Eddins, 
circulation  director  for  the  Post  and 
Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

Speaking  at  a  workshop  during  last 
week’s  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  annual  convention  in  Boston,  Ed¬ 
dins  said  newspapers  have  “allowed  the 
advertisers  to  devalue  our  single-copy 
sales  by  telling  us  it  is  not  as  important 
as  home  delivery.” 


Eddins  said  newspapers  should  not 
believe  it  and  should  prove  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  otherwise. 

Eddins  said  readership  studies  show 
the  typical  single-copy  reader  to  be 
males  who  buy  for  their  own  use.  He 
said  the  newspaper  has  an  unusually 
high  pass-along  rate  —  as  many  as  four 
people. 

“Regular  single-copy  readers  buy  sin¬ 
gle  copy  because  it  fits  their  lifestyle 
better  than  home  delivery  or  because 
they  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
home-delivery  service,”  he  said. 

Most  single-copy  purchases  take  place 
on  the  way  to  work  or  on  the  way  home, 
he  said,  and  most  are  not  impulse  buys 
but  are  planned.  Most  purchase  a  news¬ 
paper  four  to  five  times  a  week. 


“They  are  among  our  most  loyal 
readers  and,  unlike  many  subscribing 
readers,  they  read  the  paper  every  time 
they  buy  it,”  he  said. 

Citing  Scripps  Howard  standards, 
Eddins  said  28%  of  a  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation  should  be  single-copy  sales  and 
15%  of  the  multiple  family  dwellings  in 
the  market  should  be  served  with  on¬ 
site  vending  machines. 

Effective  single-copy  distribution 
must  be  divided  50%  through  dealers, 
46%  through  vending  machines  and 
4%  through  street  hawkers,  he  said.  Re¬ 
turn  goals  should  be  15%  daily  and  12% 
Sunday,  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Eddins  said  the  rising  cost  of  putting 
out  a  paper  means  that  most  cannot 
make  money  unless  their  cover  price  is 


more  than  a  quarter.  A  newspaper 
priced  at  35  cents  should  make  money 
for  the  company,  he  said. 

Eddins  likened  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  home  delivery  and  single-copy 
sales  to  a  marriage. 

“Even  though  home  delivery  brings 
home  the  largest  paycheck  today,  nei¬ 
ther  form  of  sale  should  be  seen  as  less 
important  than  the  other,”  he  said.  “If 
we  only  concentrate  on  one  side  of  the 
relationship,  surely  the  marriage  will 
fail.” 

Both  Eddins  and  Tommie  McLeod, 
circulation  director/home  delivery  sales 
for  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency, 
touted  the  use  of  electronic  mech  racks 
as  a  way  to  track  single-copy  sales. 

McLeod  said  approximately  1,100  of 


the  Detroit  Nevus’  and  Detroit  Free 
Press’  7,700  news  racks  are  electronic 
mechanisim  racks.  She  said  the  elec¬ 
tronic  racks  allow  the  newspapers  to  see 
at  exactly  what  time  of  the  day  sales  are 
most  frequent. 

In  Detroit,  she  said,  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  out  that  most  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  rack  sales  came  between  6  a.m.  and 
9  a.m.,  not  between  10  a.m.  and  noon 
as  executives  had  long  thought. 

As  a  result,  news  deadlines  could  be 
adjusted  to  get  the  papers  out  earlier. 

McLeod  said  that  until  the  Detroit 
newspapers  combined  to  form  a  joint 
operating  agreement  a  few  years  back, 
“effective  circulation  management  was 
thrown  out  the  window  for  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competitive  situation.” 

She  said  a  contract  negotiated  last 
year  with  the  union  permitted  the  news¬ 
paper  to  separate  home-delivery  distrib¬ 
ution  from  single-copy  distribution. 

This,  she  said,  has  led  to  more  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  single-copy  sales. 

In  addition  to  over  500  news  racks 
which  now  have  electronic  mechanisms  i 
to  track  buying  patterns  and  facilitate 
customer  purchases,  the  Detroit  dailies 
are  experimenting  with  a  vehicle  activi¬ 
ty  recording  system  called  Trip-Trak. 

Trip-Trak  is  a  microprocessor-based 
system  that  collects  and  stores  in  mem¬ 
ory  information  on  up  to  750  delivery 
truck  stops. 

It  provides  a  concise  record  of  vehicle 
activity  stop-by-stop,  offering  such  in¬ 
formation  as  the  odometer  reading  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day;  the  time  that 
a  vehicle  arrived  at  a  stop;  the  length  of 
time  it  spent  at  a  stop;  the  mileage  be¬ 
tween  stops;  the  speed  driven  between 
stops,  and  whether  or  not  a  vehicle 
stopped  overnight. 

The  union  is  opposed  to  using  this 
mechanism,  McLeod  said. 

Its  cost  is  about  $400  per  unit  and 
she  described  it  as  “durable,  tamper¬ 
proof  and  inexpensive.”  >£6?? 

Parade  record 

EFFECTIVE  WITH  ITS  July  18  issue. 

Parade  magazine’s  circulation  will  reach 
an  all-time  high  of  36,730,000  in  a  new 
record  of  352  newspapers. 

The  new  circulation  is  the  result  of 
adding  the  Kerrville  (Texas)  Daily  Times 
and  a  growth  in  circulation  of  existing 
Parade  distributing  newspapers. 


“They  are  among  our  most  loyal  readers  and, 
unlike  many  subscribing  readers,  they  read  the 
paper  every  time  they  buy  it,”  he  said. 
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Wake-Up  call 
for  publishers 

NAA  convention  attendees  told 
illiteracy  problems  continue 
to  threaten  newspaper  readership 


by  John  Consoli 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  LAST 
week  were  given  another  wake-up  call 
on  the  downside  of  the  continuing  il¬ 
literacy  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Not  many  showed  up,  however.  Al¬ 
though  the  ballroom  was  set  up  for 
about  800  attendees  during  an  after¬ 
noon  general  session  at  the  annual 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
convention  in  Boston,  less  than  200 
came. 

Those  who  did  heard  Houston 
Chronicle  publisher  Richard  J.V.  John¬ 
son  recall  how  he  and  his  colleagues 
first  received  illiteracy  numbers  in  a 
speech  by  author  Jonathan  Kozel  dur¬ 
ing  the  1984  convention. 

“I  remember  how  shocked  I  was 
when  Kozol  described  the  dimensions 
of  a  problem  that  few  of  us  had  ever 


before  related  to  America,  the  world’s 
greatest  democracy,”  Johnson  said.  “I 
can  still  see  the  sober,  intense  and 
sometimes  open-mouthed  expressions 
of  the  faces  of  those  in  the  audience 
that  day.” 

Johnson  repeated  some  of  those 
numbers  for  publishers  who  attended 
this  year. 

“When  we  look  at  the  target  popula¬ 
tion  of  persons  age  16  and  over  who  do 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma  and  are 
out  of  school,  we  find  there  are  almost 
46  million  of  them  who  desperately 
need  literacy  training,”  he  said — and 
those  are  potential  readers  who  news¬ 
papers  may  never  get  as  subscribers  un¬ 
less  something  is  done  to  correct  the 
problem. 

Johnson  quoted  Sen.  Paul  Simon 
(D-IIL),  who  said  that  there  are  23  mil¬ 
lion  adult  Americans  who  cannot  fill 


out  a  job  application  form — or  read  a 
newspaper. 

Mary  Hatwood  Futrell,  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Leadership  at  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  also  had  some  sobering 
statistics. 

According  to  UNESCO  stats,  she 
said,  “there  are  more  than  900  million 
illiterate  people  in  the  world  today — 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  women.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  more  than  240  million  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  11  and  14 
do  not  have  access  to  formalized 
education.” 

Added  Futrell,  “In  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  democracy,  a  lit¬ 
erate,  a  well-educated  citizenry  must 
be  given  the  highest  priority. 

“I  believe  that  you,  through  your 
newspapers,  can  help  Americans  un¬ 
derstand  the  magnitude  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  our  schools,  our  country 
and  the  world.” 

Futrell  said  newspapers  also  have  the 
power  to  “help  prepare  Americans,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  to  respond 
positively  and  determinedly  to  these 
challenges.” 

She  told  the  publishers:  “We  need 
your  assistance  in  helping  each  gener¬ 
ation  to  become  more  literate.” 

Futrell  said  literacy  opens  the  way  to 


(See  Illiteracy  on  page  41) 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding,of  how  to  survive. 

That's  why  we're  offering: 

■  Two  30-second  TV  publie-semce  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decision^’  during  a  tornado. 


■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 

Also  available  for  TV;  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 

To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 
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Funnfl  r.Kts 

Public  Pc'I.Uions  Dc'p.iitniunt 
St.ite  Furni  Insurance 
One  St.itc  r.irm  Pl.iz.i 
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Monotype  buys 
part  of  Mycro-Tek 

Acquires  service-support  business , 
seeks  remaining  assets;  holding  company 
expands  worldwide  customer  base 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

MONOTYPE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
bought  the  customer  support  and  ser¬ 
vice  business  of  Mycro-Tek  Inc.  last 
month  for  $350,000.  The  business  will 
continue  to  operate  out  of  Mycro-Tek’s 
Wichita  facility. 

Dennis  Nierman,  president  of 
Monotype  Inc.,  Rolling  Meadows,  III., 
is  president  of  Monotype  Industries,  a 
separate  company.  Former  Mycro-Tek 
Inc.  president  Allan  Allford  is  general 
manager  of  the  unsold  portion  of  My¬ 
cro-Tek,  with  responsibility  for  its 
Chapter  11  assets  sale. 

Mycro-Tek  executive  Terry  Borchers 
was  hired  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Monotype  Industries’  My¬ 
cro-Tek  Service  and  Support  business. 


The  enterprise  also  took  on  several 
other  former  Mycro-Tek  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  support  operations  director 
Rick  Ewing,  with  the  firm  for  16  years, 
and  marketing  director  DeAnna 
Brgoch. 

Mycro-Tek  filed  for  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy  Feb.  10,  after  failing  to  find 
an  investor  willing  to  buy  the  majority 
stake  held  by  the  Kansas  Public  Em¬ 
ployee  Retirement  System.  KAPERS 
had  informed  the  company  earlier  that 
it  wished  to  divest  itself  of  its  Mycro- 
Tek  interest. 

At  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  filing 
(E&P,  Feb.  20),  Allford  said  that  the 


“primary  objective”  was  to  protect 
customers. 

“I  think  there’ll  be  a  strong  group 
emerging  from  the  bankruptcy  that 
will  have  the  ability  to  do  just  that, 
with  an  owner  that  understands  the 
business,”  he  said. 

Seeking  capital  to  expand  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  develop  systems  for  larger 
publishers,  Mycro-Tek  was  apparently 
well  along  on  its  new  Freedom  Series, 
which  has  been  installed  at  eight  U.S. 
newspapers,  according  to  Borchers. 

“It’s  nice  to  be  out  of  purgatory,” 
Borchers  remarked. 

He  added  that  after  his  16  years  with 
Mycro-Tek,  under  changing  leadership 
and  ownership,  the  operation  is  now 
under  an  organization  that  under¬ 
stands  the  business  and  newspapers. 


In  the  matter  of  acquiring  other  My¬ 
cro-Tek  assets,  Borchers  said  there  was 
nothing  to  report  by  the  end  of  April. 

“We  made  an  offer  ...  it  has  not 
been  accepted,”  he  said,  noting  that, 
while  talks  are  at  a  standstill.  Mono¬ 
type  Industries  is  still  interested. 

That  interest  includes  the  Freedom 
Series.  Among  the  holdings  of  Mono¬ 
type’s  U.K.-based  parent  company  is 
publishing  systems  vendor  QED  Tech¬ 
nology  Ltd.,  which  Borchers  called 
“very  Freedomlike,”  with  both  compa¬ 
nies’  systems  having  mutually  comple¬ 
mentary  aspects. 

Borchers  told  E&P  that,  while  his 


company  “will  try  to  support”  Freedom 
Series  users  with  a  staff  that  is  capable 
of  it,  at  this  point  his  people  do  not 
have  access  to  the  source  code  that 
would  enable  them  to  deal  with  any 
“debilitating  problems.” 

He  further  noted  that  even  the  My¬ 
cro-Tek  Inc.  under  Allford  is  in  no  po¬ 
sition  to  do  so. 

Fortunately,  however,  Borchers  re¬ 
ported  no  “severe  problems”  to  date, 
only  a  few  questions  from  users  from 
time  to  time. 

The  acquisition  broadens  and  deep¬ 
ens  the  penetration  of  the  publishing 
systems  marketplace  by  Monotype’s 
British  holding  company.  Internation¬ 
al  Publishing  Assets.  Owned  by  a  Swiss 
parent  corporation,  IRA  is  run  by  in¬ 
dustry  veteran  Peter  Purdy. 

Beginning  with  QED,  IPA  acquired 
a  stable  of  UK.  prepress  vendors  in  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  year.  They  include 
Monotype  Systems  Ltd.  and  its  GB 
Techniques  subsidiary,  Berthold  Typo¬ 
graphic  Communications  Ltd.  (Mono¬ 
type’s  typography  business  did  not  go 
to  IPA)  and,  more  recently,  Harland 
Simon  Control  Systems  Inc. 

Like  Mycro-Tek,  all  were  essentially 
bought  out  of  bankruptcy,  though  their 
financial  distress  did  not  reflect  prod¬ 
uct  shortcomings  (QED,  for  example, 
was  a  part  of  Robert  Maxwell’s  Fifth 
Wave  publishing  technologies  busi¬ 
ness).  The  Mycro-Tek  purchase  brings 
IPA  almost  another  1,000  installations 
worldwide. 

Also  in  Kansas,  Stauffer  Media  Sys¬ 
tems  reportedly  gave  Mycro-Tek  a  look. 
Topeka-based  Stauffer’s  Eastern  and 
Western  U.S.  newspaper  sales  man¬ 
agers  were  recent  hires  from  Mycro- 
Tek.  Sacramento-based  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Inc.  considered  buying  all  of 
Mycro-Tek. 

“We  almost  bought  them;  we  went 
out  there,”  said  SII  spokesman  Roger 
Peterson.  SII  concluded,  however,  that 
it  “would  just  take  too  long  to  make  up 
for  the  selling  price”  and  could  prove 
to  be  somewhat  “distracting,”  Peterson 
added.  BE^P 

RTSI  relocates 

ROUTING  TECHNOLOGY  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  has  moved  to  McLean,  Va. 
(703/790-8300),  where  it  does  business 
as  Roadshow  International  Inc.,  taking 
the  name  of  its  routing  product. 


Fortunately,  however,  Borchers  reported  no 
“severe  problems”  to  date,  only  a  few  questions 
from  users  from  time  to  time. 
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New  deinking 
method  licensed 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH  metallurgy 
professor  Jan  D.  Miller  has  developed 
an  easier  and  cheaper  method  to  de-ink 
old  newspapers,  according  to  a  mid- 
March  report  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

The  froth  flotation  method  ordinari¬ 
ly  used  to  separate  mine  waste  from  ore 
was  found  to  remove  ink  from  paper. 
Ahlstrom-Kamyr’s  Brownstone,  Ind., 
paper  recycling  plant  was  licensed  to 
use  the  process,  developed  by  Professor 
Miller  at  the  university’s  College  of 
Mines  and  Earth  Sciences. 

The  Tribune  reported  five  other  com¬ 
panies  also  licensed  or  optioned  the 
process,  in  which  bubbles  of  air  blown 
through  pulp  under  centrifugal  force 
separate  ink  particles  from  paper  fibers. 

Austin  paper  now 
recycling  inserts 

IN  TEXAS’  CAPITAL,  the  city,  its  dai¬ 
ly  and  a  state  papermaker  entered  a 
partnership  to  create  a  long-term  de¬ 
pendable  market  for  recycled  news¬ 
papers  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  glossy 
color  advertisements  inserted  in  them. 

The  Austin  American-Statesman 
joined  the  city  and  Champion  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  subsidiary  Champion  Re¬ 
cycling  Corp.  in  extending  curbside  col¬ 
lection  to  free-standing  inserts  that  for¬ 
merly  had  to  be  removed  before  pickup. 
The  city  also  expects  to  begin  magazine 
collection  later  this  year. 

Austin-based  ACCO  Waste  Paper 
will  prepare  the  Austin  area’s  approxi¬ 
mately  18,000  annual  tons  of  old  news¬ 
papers  for  recycling.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  that  it  will  truck  them  to  Cham¬ 
pion’s  newsprint  deinking  and  recycling 
operation,  where  they  will  supply  about 
10%  of  its  fiber  needs. 

The  American-Statesman,  which  has 
been  buying  out-of-state  recycled 
newsprint,  said  it  agreed  to  buy  35,000 
tons  of  newsprint  (about  37%  of  its 
needs)  from  Champion’s  new,  175,000- 
tons-per-year  Houston-area  mill,  which 
recycles  old  magazines  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers. 

At  the  time  the  partnership  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  paper  began  a  recycling 
education  campaign  that  includes 
$150,000  worth  of  ads  to  run  through¬ 


out  the  year  designed  to  raise  commu¬ 
nity  awareness  and  support  for  the  city’s 
expanding  recycling  program.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  environmental  coverage  and 
weekly  Project  Earth  section,  the 
American-Statesman  has  participated  in 
local  environmental  awareness  pro¬ 
grams,  regularly  publishes  recycling  in¬ 
formation  and  tips,  sjxjnsors  a  Cash  for 
Trash  contest  and  helped  supply  the 
city  with  curbside  recycling  containers. 

PAGE  posts 
growth  in  ’92 

THE  PAGE  PURCHASING  coopera¬ 
tive  added  12  newspaper  companies  last 
year. 

Membership  now  stands  at  78  news¬ 
paper  companies  representing  over  200 
publishing  units,  three-quarters  of 
which  are  dailies  with  circulations 
ranging  from  4,000  to  90,000. 

Members  bought  more  than  $46.3 
million  from  PAGE  suppliers  —  an  8% 
increase  over  1991.  Newsprint  purchas¬ 
es  alone  were  up  23%. 

The  cooperative  based  in  Wayne,  Pa. 
(with  an  office  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.),  re¬ 
turned  over  $1.22  million  to  members 
in  cash  rebates  and  patronage  divi¬ 
dends.  PAGE  reported  that  suppliers’ 
discounts  and  rebates  rose  along  with 
the  level  of  purchases,  which  also  at¬ 
tracted  more  suppliers.  The  five  new 
suppliers  added  in  1992  are  Mantis 
Computer  Parts,  J.  Thomas  McHugh, 
Midwest  Publishers  Supply,  Associated 
Press  Technology  Department  and 
Southern  Lithoplate. 

Patent  for 
Trumatch  system 

TRUMATCH  INC.,  RECEIVED  a 
patent  for  its  digital  system  of  four-color 
selection  and  matching,  which  remaps 
in  three  dimensions  the  four-color 
process  gamut  according  to  hue,  satura¬ 
tion  (tints)  and  brightness  (shades). 

Fifty  discrete  hues  are  evenly 
arranged  according  to  the  visual  spec¬ 
trum.  Tints  of  each  hue  are  lightened 
by  reducing  dot  sizes  in  15%  saturation 
steps.  Darker  shades  are  created  by  6% 
increments  of  black,  up  to  42%.  Each 
hue  displays  40  tints  and  shades.  The 
system  allows  a  user  to  select  lighter  or 


darker  values  of  a  process  color  without 
shifting  color  cast. 

The  Trumatch  4-Color  Selector  is  in¬ 
tegrated  as  a  palette  in  various  graphic 
design  applications,  including  software 
from  Adobe,  Aldus,  Corel  and  Quark. 
Trumatch  Colorfinder  fanguide  is  a  vi¬ 
sual  reference  for  on-press  color  selec¬ 
tion  with  more  than  2,000  accurately 
printed  process  color  swatches.  The 
New  york  company  also  offers  Color- 
Printer  Software  for  color  comps. 

Dow  Jones  provides 
room  service 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  will  provide  its  Voice  Information 
Network  audiotex  news  service  to  hotels 
across  the  country. 

The  service  will  move  on  InfoAmeri- 
ca  Inc.’s  InnTouch,  an  audio  service  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Hilton,  Marriott  and  Shera¬ 
ton  hotels.  Guests  will  be  able  to  call  an 
800  number  and  get  sports  and  business 
news  by  phone  for  95^  a  minute. 

Europe  opens  to 
NAPP  letterpress 

BASF’S  RECENT  DECISION  to  cease 
manufacturing  letterpress  printing 
plates  in  Europe  leaves  Lee  Enterprises- 
owned  NAPP  Systems  the  “principal 
competitor”  in  that  market,  according 
to  the  First  Boston  Corp. 

First  Boston’s  Equity  Research  memo¬ 
randum  for  March  reported  that  NAPP 
will  close  its  own  sales  office  and  rely  on 
BASF  to  sell  its  plates  in  addition  to 
BASF’s  own  non-letterpress  plates. 

Though  the  memorandum  said  that 
in  the  short  term  the  market  may  ab¬ 
sorb  BASF  letterpress  plates  as  the 
company  unloads  any  inventory,  it  not¬ 
ed  that  the  action  should  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  long-term  effect  on  NAPP  and  Lee. 
It  added,  however,  that  the  impact  can¬ 
not  yet  be  measured. 

Hall’s  new  home 

GEORGE  R.  HALL  Contracting 
moved  to  Avon  Lake,  Ohio  (216/933- 
4100),  where  its  new  building  was  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  press  rebuilding  and 
includes  a  full-bay  30-ton  overhead 
bridge  crane. 
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Leaker  of  sealed 
information  will 
not  be  prosecuted 

A  SOURCE  WHO  leaked  information 
to  a  newspaper  about  a  $10.8  million  ar¬ 
mored  truck  robbery  will  not  face  con¬ 
tempt  charges,  a  federal  magistrate  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  ruled. 

The  information,  which  came  from 
sealed  court  documents,  formed  the  ba¬ 
sis  for  a  number  of  Rochester  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  articles  on  the  July  arrests 
of  two  men  in  connection  with  the 
1990  heist. 

The  U.S.  justice  Department  con¬ 
ducted  an  internal  investigation  and 
concluded  that  if  any  sanctions  were 
warranted,  they  would  be  “administra¬ 
tive  in  nature”  according  to  an  order  is¬ 
sued  by  Magistrate  Kenneth  R.  Fisher. 

The  suspects,  Albert  M.  Ranieri,  28, 
and  his  father,  Albert  R.  Ranieri  Jr.,  53, 
were  released  the  same  day  they  were 
arrested  as  the  FBI’s  case  against  them 
unraveled. 

The  younger  Ranieri  was  the  driver 
of  an  Armored  Motor  Service  of  Amer¬ 
ica  truck  that  was  robbed  June  26,  1990, 
while  parked  at  the  Bi-Rite  Market  in 
Henrietta,  a  suburb  of  Rochester. 

U.S.  Attorney  Dennis  C.  Vacco 
would  not  comment  on  the  internal  in¬ 
vestigation  or  say  whether  disciplinary 
measures  were  taken  against  the  person 
who  leaked  the  information.  —  AP 

New  Jersey  court 
rules  on  part-time 
paper  carrier 

A  PART-TIME  newspaper  carrier  who 
was  injured  on  the  job  and  continues  to 
work  another  job  cannot  be  compensat¬ 
ed  as  though  she  were  a  full-time  em¬ 
ployee,  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
said. 

The  court  said  state  law  does  not  al¬ 
low  compensation  for  a  part-timer  on 
the  basis  of  a  40-hour  workweek  when 
the  injury  does  not  impair  the  part- 
timer’s  performance,  work  time  or  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  at  a  regular,  full-time  job. 

The  unanimous  decision  by  the 
state’s  high  court  affirmed  a  lower  court 
ruling. 

The  case  involved  Arlene  Katsoris, 
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who  was  employed  part  time  by  the 
South  Jersey  Publishing  Co.  as  a  news¬ 
paper  carrier,  delivering  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  seven  days  a  week.  She  also 
held  a  full-time  job  as  a  secretary. 

In  May  1987,  she  was  in  an  accident 
with  a  truck  while  on  the  paper  route. 
She  broke  an  arm,  shoulder  blade,  knee¬ 
cap  and  pubic  bone.  She  had  multiple 
leg  fractures  and  a  concussion.  The  in¬ 
juries  led  to  hearing  loss,  posttraumatic 
anxiety  and  neurosis,  the  court  said. 

Katsoris  has  not  returned  to  the 
newspaper  job.  She  returned  to  her  full¬ 
time  secretarial  duties,  but  the  discom¬ 
fort  did  not  affect  her  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  or  compensation,  the  court  said. 

Katsoris,  who  filed  a  petition  for 
workers’  compensation  benefits,  was 
initially  awarded  $72,930;  an  appellate 
court  reduced  that  to  $30,000.  —  AP 

S.C.  attorney  general 
opens  phone  records 

STATE  TELEPHONE  RECORDS 
should  be  open  for  public  inspection, 
even  if  they  reveal  specific  numbers 
called.  South  Carolina  state  Attorney 
General  Travis  Medlock  said  in  revers¬ 
ing  an  11-year-old  opinion. 

The  previous  opinion  of  January  1982 
during  the  administration  of  Medlock’s 
predecessor,  Daniel  R.  McLeod,  said 
state  privacy  law  was  enough  to  deny 
access  to  phone  bills  that  showed  spe¬ 
cific  numbers. 

Medlock’s  ruling  March  18  says  there 
must  be  a  specific  showing  of  intrusion. 

The  dispute  arose  when  The  State, 
Columbia,  S.C.,  sued  for  phone  records 
of  Richland  County  Coroner  Frank  E. 
Barron  III,  who  said  that  releasing  the 
numbers  could  subject  grieving  relatives 
to  unwanted  intrusions. 

Barron  had  said  he  would  release  a 
year’s  worth  of  telephone  records  to  the 
State  only  if  numbers  of  relatives  of  the 
deceased  were  blocked  out.  Barron 
wanted  to  charge  the  newspaper  almost 
$11,000  for  clerical  time  to  sort  the 
records. 

Medlock,  citing  a  1991  state  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  said  the  state  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  gives  government  a 
duty  to  disclose  information,  not  with¬ 
hold  it.  There  is  no  promise  that  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  will  be  kept  confiden¬ 
tial,  he  said. 


After  the  ruling,  Barron  said  he 
would  release  the  records  but  still  would 
try  to  keep  private  the  most  recent  two 
or  three  months’  bills. 

Paula  Ellis,  the  State’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  newspaper  wanted  to  check 
how  Barron  was  spending  money,  not 
bother  grieving  families.  —  AP 

Carrier  covered  under 
workers’  compensation 

A  NEWSPAPER  CARRIER  is  an  em¬ 
ployee,  not  an  independent  contractor 
and  should  be  covered  under  workers’ 
compensation  if  injured  on  the  job,  a 
Nebraska  judge  has  ruled. 

Workers’  Compensation  Judge  James 
Monen  of  Omaha  said  compensation 
should  be  awarded  to  Jennifer  Larson, 
who  was  severely  injured  in  a  traffic  ac¬ 
cident  while  delivering  papers  for  the 
Fremont  Tribune. 

Joe  Grant,  an  attorney  for  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  had  argued  that  carriers  are  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  and  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  workers’  compensation. 

Larson’s  attorney,  Steve  Gerdes,  said 
she  should  be  considered  as  any  other 
employee  of  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  said  the  decision 
would  be  appealed. 

David  and  Sharon  Larson,  the  girl’s 
parents,  sued  Hometown  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  Workers’  Compensation 
Court,  saying  their  daughter  was  injured 
while  finishing  a  paper  route.  Home¬ 
town,  based  in  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  owns 
the  Tribune. 

Jennifer  Larson,  then  12,  was  riding 
her  bicycle  on  Feb.  22,  1991,  near  Cedar 
Bluffs,  when  the  bicycle  collided  with  a 
vehicle,  police  reports  said.  She  has 
since  been  in  a  persistent  vegetative 
state  and  is  cared  for  at  home. 

The  judge  ordered  the  Tribune  to  pay 
$84.97  weekly  in  lost  wages  from  the 
date  of  the  accident  and  for  as  long  as 
she  is  permanently  disabled.  Medical 
expenses  will  be  decided  in  a  separate 
trial,  Gerdes  said. 

Given  a  normal  life  expectancy,  the 
amount  may  be  $5  million,  he  said. 
Medical  costs  have  exhausted  all  $1  mil¬ 
lion  of  David  Larson’s  health  coverage 
and  part  of  Mrs.  Larson’s  $1  million  in¬ 
surance,  Gerdes  said.  The  $100,000  lia¬ 
bility  payment  from  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  has  been  exhausted.  —  AP 
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S.C.  consultant 
sues  newspaper 

THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  a  consulting 
firm  that  has  received  more  than  $2 
million  in  contracts  from  state  agencies 
has  sued  the  Columbia,  S.C.,  State  for 
$6  million  for  alleged  defamation. 

Mike  Copeland,  chairman  of  the 
Fontaine  Co.,  said  the  newspaper  tar¬ 
geted  him  and  his  consulting  company 
to  justify  its  campaign  for  state  govern¬ 
ment  reform. 

Newspapers  have  reported  that  state 
agencies  awarded  the  Fontaine  Co. 
more  than  $2  million  in  consulting 
contracts  since  1986,  at  least  90%  of 
the  work  without  asking  if  other  com¬ 
panies  would  charge  less. 

The  Savannah  Valley  Authority,  a 
state  agency  created  to  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  development  for  13  South  Car¬ 
olina  counties,  has  paid  more  than  $1.1 
million  to  Fontaine  for  no-bid  consult¬ 
ing  work,  records  show. 

Copeland,  a  former  top  official  with 
the  state’s  Budget  and  Control  Board, 
said  he  has  not  broken  any  state  laws 
and  the  negative  publicity  has  destroyed 
Fontaine’s  business. 

The  newspaper  will  vigorously  defend 
the  suit,  according  to  its  attorney.  Jay 
Bender.  —  AP 

Appeals  court  sets 
aside  NLRB  ruling 

AN  APPEALS  COURT  set  aside  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  order 
directing  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers  to  provide  the  Newspaper 
Guild  with  detailed  information  on 
evaluation  reports  and  merit  raises  of 
union-covered  employees. 

Although  the  company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and 
the  Times  Union,  respectively  the 
morning  and  evening  newspaper  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  had  given  the  union 
such  information  in  the  past,  the  most 
recent  collective  bargaining  agreement 
did  not  obligate  it  to  do  so,  the  court 
said. 

The  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  said  the  NLRB,  after 
reconsidering  the  case,  could  still 
order  the  company  to  provide  the 
information. 

To  do  so,  it  said,  the  board  would 
have  to  rule  that  the  union  is  entitled 
to  the  information  under  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Act  rather  than  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  contract  between 


the  Guild  and  the  newspapers. 

“It  may  be  that  we  would  have  af¬ 
firmed  such  an  order,’’  the  panel  said  in 
a  15-page  opinion  written  by  Circuit 
judge  David  B.  Sentelle.  “The  difficulty 
is  that  we  cannot  clearly  tell  that  this  is 
what  the  board  did.” 

Concurring  in  the  opinion  were  Cir¬ 
cuit  judges  James  L.  Buckley  and  Karen 
LeCraft  Henderson.  Sentelle  and  Buck- 
ley  were  appointed  to  the  court  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Ronald  Reagan;  Henderson  by 
President  Bush. 

The  dispute  arose  in  1990  when  the 
union  made  its  semiannual  request  for 
“salary  information  ...  as  provided  for 
in  our  contract”  including  grade,  eval¬ 
uation  rating,  previous  salary,  work  his¬ 
tory  raises,  merit  raises  and  step  raises 
for  each  employee  in  the  bargaining 
unit. 

The  company  had  provided  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  past,  but  this  time  it 
said  it  would  provide  only  what  was 
specified  in  the  latest,  1989,  contract: 
name,  address,  experience  rating,  an¬ 
niversary  date,  date  of  hire,  and  salary. 

The  Guild  then  filed  an  unfair  labor 
practice  complaint  with  the  NLRB. 
Even  though  the  1989  contract  con¬ 
tained  a  “zipper”  clause  stating  that  it 
superseded  all  prior  written  or  oral 
agreements,  commitments  and  prac¬ 
tices,  the  board  ruled  in  the  union’s  fa¬ 
vor,  saying  it  had  not  waived  its  right 
under  previous  contracts  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  information. 

In  appealing  the  case,  Gannett  said  it 
would  have  provided  the  information  if 
the  union  had  claimed  it  had  a  right  to 
it  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  But  the  company  said  it  had  no 
obligation  to  provide  the  data  just  be¬ 
cause  it  had  done  so  in  the  past.  —  AP 

Ex-Chicago  Tribune 
editor  pleads  guilty 
in  sex  abuse  case 

FORMER  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  as¬ 
sociate  subject  editor  Searle  “Ed”  Haw¬ 
ley,  55,  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in 
prison  after  pleading  guilty  to  having 
sex  with  three  teen-aged  boys  in  his 
Evanston,  Ill.,  home. 

Hawley  pleaded  guilty  to  seven 
counts  of  aggravated  criminal  sexual 
abuse  of  two  15 -year-old  boys  and  a  16- 
year-old  male  over  a  period  from  De¬ 
cember  1991  to  September  1992. 

Hawley,  who  worked  at  the  Tribune 
for  28  years,  told  police  when  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  last  November  that  he  offered 


the  boys  food,  clothes  and  use  of  his 
jeep  in  exchange  for  sex.  Police  de¬ 
scribed  the  boys  as  chronic  runaways. 

At  the  Tribune,  Hawley  worked  as 
overnight  editor  two  nights  a  week  and 
as  a  layout  editor  the  other  three  nights. 

The  Tribune  suspended  Hawley  with¬ 
out  pay  three  days  after  his  Nov.  18  ar¬ 
rest.  The  newspaper  said  he  resigned 
“recently.” 

Hawley,  who  had  been  free  on 
$100,000  bond,  began  serving  his  sen¬ 
tence  April  14. 

Decision  allowing 
Channel  One  in 
school  appealed 

THE  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT 
of  Education  is  appealing  a  decision  al¬ 
lowing  a  San  Jose  high  school  to  watch 
Channel  One  broadcasts  containing 
commercials. 

Last  year,  the  department  and  the 
California  State  PTA  fought  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  court  battle  to  keep  Channel 
One  out  of  Overfelt  High  School.  The 
plaintiffs  sought  to  make  the  East  Side 
Union  High  School  District  in  San 
Jose  a  test  case  to  ban  the  program 
statewide. 

Santa  Clara  County  Superior  Court 
judge  Jeremy  Fogel  refused  to  issue  an 
injunction  against  Channel  One’s  own¬ 
er,  Whittle  Communications  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  However,  Fogel  or¬ 
dered  school  officials  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  an  alternative  activity  to  watching 
the  program,  which  includes  10  minutes 
of  current  events  and  two  minutes  of 
advertisements.  It  is  the  commercials 
that  have  created  the  controversy. 

State  education  spokesman  Bill 
Rukeyser  said  the  department  was  not 
satisfied  with  Fogel’s  decision. 

“It  doesn’t  answer  basic  questions 
about  the  fact  that  TV  commercials 
are  monopolizing  public  school  class¬ 
rooms,”  he  told  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Meanwhile,  trustees  of  the  big  Grant 
High  School  District  in  Sacramento 
County  voted  3-2  to  reject  a  Channel 
One  pilot  proposal  for  its  schools. 

Trustee  Gail  Giebler  said  that  accept¬ 
ing  the  televised  segment  would  turn 
the  classroom  into  a  marketplace.  As  it 
does  in  other  schools  where  Channel 
One  operates.  Whittle  offered  to  lend 
the  Sacramento  schools  television  and 
satellite  equipment. 

Channel  One  is  carried  in  145  Cali¬ 
fornia  schools,  68  of  them  public,  and 
about  10,000  schools  nationwide,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Whittle. 
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A  hard-hitting  voice 
on  the  environment 

Ecological  expert  David  Suzuki  of  Canada  draws  both 
raves  and  criticism  for  his  Southam  Syndicate  column 


by  David  Kattenburg 

IT  WAS  A  moment  other  professors 
dream  about.  Hundreds  of  students 
had  jammed  into  an  amphitheater  at 
McMaster  University  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  Eyes  were  focused  on  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  hall  where  this  particular 
academic  was  scheduled  to  speak.  The 
room  buzzed  with  excitement. 

The  professor  arrived  late,  weaving 
his  way  to  the  lectern  through  the 
standing-room  crowd.  For  a  half-hour 
the  audience  listened  attentively, 
laughing  and  applauding  frequently. 
When  he  finished  they  asked  probing 
questions,  then  pursued  him  out  the 
door  to  the  university  bookstore  where 
they  waited  in  line  to  buy  his  new  book 
and  have  it  autographed. 

This,  of  course,  was  no  ordinary  aca¬ 
demic.  This  was  Dr.  David  Suzuki,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  genetics  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Suzuki  has  not 
looked  at  a  fruit  fly  in  years  and  he  no 
longer  teaches  formal  science  courses. 
These  days,  students  flock  to  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  droves  to  hear  him  talk  about 
the  fate  of  the  earth  and  about  his 
work  as  a  broadcaster  and  syndicated 
columnist. 

Suzuki’s  environmental  column  has 
been  distributed  by  the  Southam  Syn¬ 
dicate  since  July  1989.  Fourteen  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  carry  it,  including  the 
Saturday  edition  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
the  country’s  largest-circulation  paper. 

“It’s  definitely  been  one  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  biggest  features,”  said  Southam 
editor  Dan  Smythe. 

Suzuki  is  also  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  Inventing  the  Future, 
Technology  and  Nature,  Genetics,  It’s 
a  Matter  of  Survival  and  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  entitled  Metamorphosis. 

(David  Kattenburg  is  a  free'lance  writer 
based  in  Canada.) 


Dr.  David  Suzuki 


His  most  recent  work,  co-authored 
with  Vancouver  writer  Peter  Knudtson, 
is  called  Wisdom  of  the  Elders.  The 
book,  published  in  the  United  States 
by  Bantam,  examines  aboriginal  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  earth  and  the  parallels 
between  their  ecological  knowledge 
and  the  knowledge  of  scientific  “el¬ 
ders”  such  as  Harvard’s  E.O.  Wilson 
and  Stanford’s  Paul  Ehrlich. 

Wisdom  of  the  Elders  reflects  Suzu¬ 
ki’s  long-standing  interest  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  aboriginal  peoples  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  environment,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  British  Columbia,  where  he 
was  born  58  years  ago. 

“In  British  Columbia  it’s  classic,” 
said  Suzuki.  “They  have  the  fireweed 
clan,  the  killer  whale  clan,  the  raven 
clan,  the  wolf  clan,  the  bear  clan. 
Their  clan  system  is  based  on  their  re¬ 
lationship  with  these  other  creatures, 
with  plants  and  animals.  They  refer  to 
their  ‘brother  the  killer  whale’  and 
their  ‘sister  the  raven,’  and  they  really 
mean  it!  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
genetics  —  DNA  analysis  —  shows 
they  are  absolutely  right!  By  DNA 
analysis  they  are  our  relatives!” 

Suzuki’s  name  has  been  linked  with 


Canada’s  most  turbulent  environmen¬ 
tal  struggles,  particularly  on  Vancouver 
Island,  where  people  have  been 
protesting  the  clearcutting  of  some  of 
North  America’s  oldest  stands  of  tem¬ 
perate  coastal  rain  forest.  His  concern 
for  the  earth  has  also  taken  him  abroad 
to  places  as  far  afield  as  Antarctica  and 
the  rain  forests  of  Malaysia.  Together 
with  his  wife,  Tara  Cullis,  he  recently 
established  the  Institute  for  a  Sustain¬ 
able  Future,  in  Vancouver,  to  plan 
strategies  for  global  conservation  and 
fund-worthy  projects. 

The  columnist  is  best  known  in 
Canada  for  Quirks  and  Quarks  and 
The  Nature  of  Things,  broadcast  by 
CBC  radio  and  television  respectively. 
Suzuki  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  polemi¬ 
cal  hosts,  pinning  the  blame  for  the 
planet’s  woes  on  corporate  and  politi¬ 
cal  elites  and  the  entire  developed 
world,  which  constitutes  20%  of  the 
earth’s  population  and  consumes  80% 
of  its  resources.  Capitalist  growth  mod¬ 
els  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  mess  the 
planet  is  in,  says  Suzuki.  Ecological 
devastation  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  can  only  be  reversed,  he  argues,  if 
the  developed  world  stops  consuming 
so  much. 

As  an  example  of  the  contradictions 
between  economics  and  ecology,  Suzu¬ 
ki  cites  how  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product  rose  by  $2  billion  following  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  off  the  Alaskan 
coast.  According  to  the  predominant 
economic  paradigm  today,  Suzuki  con¬ 
cludes,  a  nuclear  war  would  be  great  for 
business. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  with  the 
media,  observed  Suzuki.  “Think  of 
news  broadcasts,”  he  said.  “You  get 
fragments  that  are  completely  unrelat¬ 
ed  to  each  other  either  in  time  or 
place.  There’s  no  sense  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  time  you  need  for  conservation  ap¬ 
proaches.  There’s  no  sense  of  a  holistic 
approach.  And  the  whole  sense  of  the 
message  on  television  is  consume,  con¬ 
sume,  consume.” 

He  takes  regular  swipes  at  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  establishment,  too. 
“Newspapers,”  said  Suzuki,  “are  in  the 
business  to  sell  newspapers.  They’re 
not  in  the  business  to  tell  you  truth.” 

Suzuki’s  strong  comments  have  not 
gone  unanswered.  “The  gospel  of 
Suzuki  science  has  no  room  for  any 
ideas  beyond  the  technological  ni¬ 
hilism  that  dominates  his  environmen- 
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tal  religion,”  wrote  Globe  and  Mail 
business  columnist  Terence  Corcoran. 
He  referred  to  a  1991  television  piece 
by  Suzuki  about  hydroelectric  develop¬ 
ment  in  northern  Quebec  as  “intellec¬ 
tual  terrorism.” 

“There  is  something  profoundly  ap¬ 
palling  about  the  way  Mr.  Suzuki  ma¬ 
nipulates  us,”  wrote  Globe  and  Mail 
science  columnist  Stephen  Strauss. 
“Were  there  a  high  science  church  to 
do  so,  David  Suzuki  should  be  de¬ 
frocked.” 

When  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  dropped  his  column  last 
year,  Suzuki  claimed  his  politics  were 
the  cause.  “There  was  an  increasing 
dissonance  between  what  1  was  saying 
in  my  column  and  what  was  being  said 
in  the  rest  of  the  paper,”  he  comment¬ 
ed.  “1  was  constantly  slamming  people 
in  other  sections  of  the  same  newspa¬ 
per  ....  The  Vancouver  Sun  dropped 
my  column,  saying  ‘you’re  increasingly 
political.’” 

Sun  managing  editor  Scott  Honey- 
man  denied  Suzuki’s  column  was 
dropped  for  political  reasons.  “We’re 
doing  our  own  column  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “We  only  have  a  certain 
amount  of  space  and  we  can  spend  our 
time  better  doing  it  ourselves.” 

Smythe  puts  a  different  spin  on  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  papers  carry¬ 
ing  Suzuki  from  a  high  of  25  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  14.  He  said  the  column  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  op-ed,  science  or  environ¬ 
ment  page  of  newspapers  —  with  the 
latter  two  often  considered  expendable 
in  tough  economic  times. 

Whatever  Canadian  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  establishment  columnists  may 
think  about  Suzuki,  the  Canadian  pub¬ 
lic  clearly  enjoys  him  and  has  internal¬ 
ized  his  commentary.  His  CBC  radio 
series.  It’s  a  Matter  of  Survival,  gener¬ 
ated  more  correspondence  from  the 
public  than  any  other  program  in  CBC 
history.  Speak  with  concerned  Canadi¬ 
ans  and  they  will  inevitably  recall 
Suzuki’s  warning  that  the  world  has  10 
years  to  turn  things  around.  Clippings 
of  his  syndicated  column  are  on  their 
refrigerator  doors.  BEd?? 

Evans  retiring  from 
column  partnership 

ROWLAND  EVANS  JR.  is  retiring 
from  the  Evans  &  Novak  column-writ¬ 
ing  team. 

Robert  Novak,  62,  will  continue  “In¬ 
side  Report”  on  a  three-  rather  than 
four-times-a-week  basis. 


Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 


Evans,  72,  worked  with  Novak  on 
the  political  column  since  its  debut  30 
years  ago.  The  feature  is  now  based  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Creators 
Syndicate. 

A  Sun-Times  story  noted  that  Evans 
will  continue  to  host  a  weekly  Cable 
News  Network  talk  show  with  Novak 
and  contribute  occasionally  to  “Inside 
Report.” 

Evans  is  a  World  War  II  veteran  who 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Associated  Press  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  during  his  career. 

Columnist  is  picked 
to  write  ‘Dick  Tracy’ 

A  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  columnist 
will  be  taking  over  the  writing  of  “Dick 
Tracy”  effective  May  31. 

He  is  Michael  Kilian,  53,  a  former 
police  reporter  who  now  does  social/ 
celebrity/lifestyle  and  arts/theater/film 
columns  for  the  Tribune. 

The  27-year  Tribune  veteran,  who 
works  out  of  Washington,  D.C.,  also 
writes  stories  on  various  topics  for  the 
Chicago  paper. 

What  stories  and  topics  does  Kilian 
have  in  mind  for  “Dick  Tracy”?  He  said 
his  first  sequence  will  feature  a  hate- 
crime  theme  and  his  second  will  focus 
on  carjackings.  Another  future  topic 
will  be  computer  crimes. 

“Tracy  himself  isn’t  going  to  change,” 
Kilian  told  E&P,  “but  we  want  to 
make  sure  the  strip  is  up-to-date  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  crimes  on  the 
minds  of  police  and  citizens  today.” 

The  “we”  Kilian  was  referring  to  in¬ 
cludes  “Tracy”  artist  Dick  Locher,  who 
has  been  temporarily  writing  the  comic 
for  the  March  15-May  30  period.  Be¬ 
fore  that.  Max  Allan  Collins  had  han¬ 
dled  the  “Tracy”  scripts  since  1977. 

Collins  was  let  go  by  Tribune  Me¬ 


dia  Services  (E&P,  Jan.  23,  1993),  and 
is  thinking  of  suing  the  syndicate  for 
allegedly  violating  his  contract  and 
more. 

Like  Collins,  Kilian  has  written  a 
number  of  mystery  novels.  Kilian’s 
Chicago  Tribune  columns  are  also  seen 
in  various  places  via  the  Knight-Rid- 
der/Tribune  News  Service,  which  is 
marketed  by  Tribune  Media. 

Tribune  Media  was  called  the  News 
Syndicate  when  Chester  Gould  ( 1900- 
1985)  started  “Tracy”  in  1931.  The 
comic  ran  in  550  newspapers  at  its 
peak,  but  then  —  like  many  other  sto¬ 
ry  strips  —  lost  much  of  its  popularity. 
It  now  has  about  150  clients. 

— David  Astor 

Electoral  collage  is 
popular  with  public 

NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY  has  received 
more  than  13,000  requests  for  its  “Pres¬ 
idential  Trading  Cards  Poster.” 

The  newspaper  originally  published 
the  cut-out  cards  on  its  “Student  Brief¬ 
ing  Page,”  which  is  distributed  to  other 
papers  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 


HELP  YOUR 
READERS 
MAKE  GOOD 
BABIES. 
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Former  fashion  magazine  editor  Pam 
Satran  advises  mamas  and  papas  with 
her  weekly  One-Minute  Parent  She's  a 
parent  of  three,  and  speaks  from  experi¬ 
ence. 

Satran  shares  parenting  skills.  Tells 
them  how  to  give  their  babies  the  good 
things  in  life.  And  turns  the  baby  boom 
into  a  readership  boom. 

Call  collect  m19)  293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  ^  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

News  about  honors 

“TOM  THE  DANCING  Bug”  has 
been  named  1993’s  “hot  comic  strip”  by 
Rolling  Stone  magazine. 

The  offbeat  satirical  comic  (E&P, 
April  27,  1991 )  is  by  Ruben  Bolling  of 
the  New  York  City-based  Quaternary 
Features. 

In  other  honors  news,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Walt  Handelsman  of  the  New 
Orleans  TimeS'Picayune  and  Tribune 
Media  Services  has  won  a  National 
Headliner  Award. 

Another  recipient  of  a  first-place 
Headliner  prize  was  Rob  Kasper,  who 
writes  the  “Happy  Eater”  column  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s 
Foodstyles  package. 

Economics  columnist  Hobart  Rowen 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group  has  won  the 
Professional  Achievement  Award  from 
the  Society  of  American  Business  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Writers. 

Self-syndicated  “Capital  Connec¬ 
tions”  columnist  Karen  Feld  has  won 
the  top  prize  in  two  categories  from  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women. 

“Tell  Me  a  Story”  writer  Amy  Fried¬ 
man  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
has  received  the  International  Reading 
Association  Literacy  Award  from  the 
Alberta  Provincial  Council  in  Canada. 

“Nancy”  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
Citibank  Arizona  have  received  awards 
from  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America’s  Phoenix  chapter  for  a 
statewide  literacy  campaign. 

And  the  title  character  in  “Garfield” 
by  Jim  Davis  of  United  is  again  team¬ 
ing  up  with  the  National  Wildlife  Fed¬ 
eration  to  sponsor  a  “Build  a  School- 
yard  Habitat”  contest. 

“Garfield”  will  reach  its  15th  an¬ 
niversary  on  June  19. 

Audiotex  executive 

MEREDITH  HALPERN  HAS  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  Tribune 
Media  Services’  Voice  News  Network 
audiotex  service. 

She  will  oversee  VNN’s  editorial, 
production,  technical  and  sales  areas. 

Halpern  has  been  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager  of  TMS  since  1991.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  she  worked  for  ABC  televi¬ 
sion  news  in  Washington,  public  TV, 


Disney  and  Tribune  Broadcasting. 

The  31-year-old  Halpern  has  an 
MBA  from  New  York  University  and 
an  undergraduate  degree  from  Swarth- 
more  College. 

Prez  of  association 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  George  Condon  is 
the  new  president  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents’  Association. 

Condon,  44,  assumed  the  office  at  a 
May  1  banquet  attended  by  President 
Clinton,  Vice  President  Gore  and  oth¬ 
er  major  figures. 

Copley  said  Condon  —  who  first  in¬ 
terviewed  Clinton  when  both  were 
Georgetown  University  students  in 
1968  —  is  only  the  second  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  Western-based  news  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  elected  head  of  the  79-year- 
old  association. 


Qeorge  Condon 


Programs  and  more 

AN  ANIMATED  “SPIDER-Man”  se¬ 
ries  is  scheduled  to  make  its  debut  on 
the  Fox  Children’s  Network  in  the  fall 
of  1994. 

The  Stan  Lee-created  Marvel 
Comics  property  is  also  a  newspaper 
strip  distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

In  other  TV  news,  an  animated  “An¬ 
imal  Crackers”  program  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  Tribune  Media  Services  and 
Lancit  Media  Productions. 

The  “Animal  Crackers”  comic  strip, 
created  by  Roger  Bollen  and  Marilyn 
Sadler,  has  been  with  TMS  since  1968. 

Lancit’s  credits  include  the  Emmy 
Award-winning  Reading  Rainbow  as 
well  as  the  Ramona  series. 

In  other  TMS-related  news,  the 
Daddy  Warbucks  character  from  the 
“Annie”  comic  by  Leonard  Starr  is  be¬ 
ing  featured  in  Visa  card  ads. 

Also,  the  cast  of  “Baby  Blues”  by 
Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott  of  Cre-r 
ators  Syndicate  is  appearing  in  ads  for 
the  Target  discount-store  chain. 

And  a  billboard  featuring  characters 
from  “Wee  Pals”  by  Morrie  Turner  of 
Creators  has  been  unveiled  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.  The  sign,  designed  to  in¬ 
spire  community  pride,  says  “Good 
neighbors  make  good  neighborhoods.” 

Comic  survey  news 

“CALVIN  AND  HOBBES”  by  Bill 
Watterson  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  won  yet  another  comic  poll. 

The  next  four  favorites  among  Sch¬ 
enectady  (N.Y.)  Daily  Gazette  readers 
were  “The  Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of 
Universal,  “Crankshaft”  by  Tom 
Batiuk  and  Chuck  Ayers  of  Universal, 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  “Rose  Is  Rose” 
by  Pat  Brady  of  United. 

Also,  “Crankshaft”  received  the 
most  votes  in  a  Dover-New  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Ohio)  TimeS'Reporter  survey. 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  finished  a 
close  second,  followed  by  “For  Better 
or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal,  “The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  “Hi  and  Lois”  by  Greg  and  Brian 
Walker  and  Chance  Browne  of  King. 

In  other  news,  the  Denver  Post  rein¬ 
stated  “Dilbert”  by  Scott  Adams  after 
readers  protested  the  dropping  of  the 
United  comic. 
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Dershowitz 

Continued  from  page  13 

nalists  have  not  taken  into  account  suf¬ 
ficiently  problems  of  conflict  of  interest.” 

“Although  I’m  sure  you  all  have  your 
own  conflict-of-interest  rules,  they  vary 
from  media  to  media  and  they  are  not 
easily  ascertainable  or  easily  enforce¬ 
able,”  he  charged. 

A  related  issue  of  concern  to  Der¬ 
showitz  is  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  want  it  for  themselves  but  not  for 
those  whose  speech  they  dislike,  such  as 
pornographers. 

“I  think  for  the  First  Amendment  to 
remain  alive  and  strong,  everybody  who 
cares  about  it  must  be  in  the  business  of 
protecting  everybody  else’s  First 
Amendment  rights,”  he  explained. 

“You  don’t  win  your  First  Amend¬ 
ment  medal  by  defending  freedom  of 
the  press  if  you’re  a  journalist.  You  win 
your  freedom  of  speech  award  if  you  can 
think  of  the  thing  that  you  hate  the 
most,  the  thing  that  really  presses  your 
button  . . .  and  unless  you’re  prepared  to 
get  out  there  and  stand  up  for  those 
who  you  despise,  those  whose  very  exis¬ 
tence  makes  you  angry,  you  don’t  win 
your  First  Amendment  award.” 

Dershowitz  went  on  to  explain  that, 
because  technology  is  changing  the 
physical  form  of  media  and  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  will  happen  to  print 
journalism  in  the  future,  “to  simply  lim¬ 
it  the  First  Amendment  to  what  you  do 
now  is  a  tactical  blunder.” 

He  also  pointed  to  “trends  [that])  ex¬ 
ist  in  First  Amendment  jurisprudence. 
When  you  see  constraints  against  those 
you  have  nothing  in  common  with,  pur¬ 
veyors  of  pornography,  purveyors  of 
hate  speech,  every  time  there’s  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  has  a  negative  impact  on 
them,  it  has  a  negative  impact  on  you. 

“So  both  for  selfish  and  for  broad 
constitutional  reasons,  I  urge  you  to 
broaden  your  own  support  for  the  First 
Amendment  beyond  just  freedom  of 
the  print  press  and  look  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  support  the  exercise  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  by 
those  who  you  not  only  disagree  with 
but  despise.”  BE^P 

Nine  and  thriving 

CONFOUNDING  SKEPTICS  WHO 
gave  it  little  hope  when  it  started  in 
1984,  Investor’s  Business  Daily  in  April 
celebrated  its  ninth  birthday.  It  said  cir¬ 
culation  grew  20%  last  year,  despite 
the  recession. 


Defense 

Continued  from  page  17 

exemplary  and  punitive  damages  under 
California  law.  The  defendants  are 
charged  with  acts  described  as  “wilful 
[sic],  despicable,  wanton,  malicious  and 
constitute  fraud  and  malice  ...” 

Obtaining  an  interview  by  assuring 
the  woman  that  her  identity  would  be 
protected  and  then  publishing  it  was 
“outrageous  conduct  and  so  extreme  in 
degree  as  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
decency,”  the  complaint  states. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  revealing 
the  woman’s  name  in  a  Sacramento 
Union  story  resulted  in  her  undergoing 
treatment  by  physicians,  counselors 
and  therapists  and  in  being  unable  to 
return  to  work. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Harvey 
acknowledged  the  woman  was  prom¬ 
ised  anonymity  by  Irby.  He  said  the  pa¬ 
per  honored  the  agreement  in  three 
stories  involving  her  accusation  against 
Elam. 

However,  the  Union  printed  her 
name  when  attorney  Collins  filed  a 
claim  for  more  than  $10,000  against 
the  county  in  connection  with  Elam’s 
alleged  act. 

“As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the 
agreement  was  off,”  Harvey  said. 
“Collins  held  a  press  conference  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  claim,  and  the  woman’s 
name  by  that  time  was  known  all  over 
the  county  building.  Irby’s  interview 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  announce¬ 
ment.  The  situation  had  changed 
entirely.” 

In  the  press  conference,  Collins 
identified  his  client  as  Cathy  Rowe, 
not  her  real  name,  which  was  used 
eight  times  in  the  Union’s  Oct.  29, 
1992,  story  that  bore  Irby’s  byline. 

Collins  rejected  Harvey’s  reasoning, 
saying:  “A  newspaper  should  keep  its 
promises  like  anyone  else.  The  reporter 
didn’t  tell  my  client  that  he  would  keep 
her  name  out  of  the  paper  once,  twice 
or  three  times.  He  said,  ‘We  will  not 
print  your  name.’  ” 

The  lawyer  asserted  that  the  Union 
was  the  only  news  medium  that  made 
his  client’s  true  identity  public. 

Harvey  said  he  has  hired  his  own 
lawyer,  adding,  “I  don’t  see  any  other 
way  to  defend  myself,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  lose  the  suit  by  default.  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  Irby  to  get  counsel.” 

He  said  that  the  Union’s  legal  insur¬ 
ance  under  Benvenuti’s  ownership  had 
expired  before  he  sold  the  paper,  and 
that  the  Danel  family  has  no  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  court  action. 


Illiteracy 

Continued  from  page  33 

a  life  of  dignity,  adding,  “Literacy  in¬ 
cludes  not  just  the  ability  to  read,  but 
the  ability  to  read  between  the  lines  . . . 
not  just  the  ability  to  count,  but  to  de¬ 
termine  what  counts.” 

Literacy,  she  said,  “helps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  ethnic  cleansing  in  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  the  struggle  for  democracy  in 
Russia  and  the  economic  successes  of 
Germany  and  Japan  have  implications 
for  us  as  a  nation.” 

Futrell  said  she  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  89%  of  600  newspaper 
publishers  who  responded  to  an  NAA 
survey  indicated  that  their  compa¬ 
nies  have  Newspaper  in  Education 
programs. 

“Through  the  NAA  and  through 
the  individual  newspapers  represent¬ 
ed  here,  efforts  to  enhance  literacy 
for  all  Americans  can  be  achieved,” 
she  commented. 

“One  of  the  major  roles  of  news¬ 
papers  has  been  that  of  helping  us  to 
define  and  preserve  our  democratic 
way  of  life,”  she  said.  “Hopefully,  you 
will  ensure  that  the  sun  continues  to 
rise  every  day  for  each  generation  of 
Americans.  Hopefully,  your  mission 
will  continue  to  be  to  foster  that  con¬ 
viction  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  public  and  other  publics 
throughout  the  world.”  BE^P 

Los  Angeles  Times 
expands  biz  section 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  on  May  4 
launched  a  new  feature.  Company 
Town,  which  will  expand  coverage  of 
the  entertainment  industry  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section. 

The  two-page  feature  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  covers  the  television  net¬ 
works,  movie  industry  and  the  video, 
cable  and  recording  industries. 

Assistant  business  editor  Alan  Cit¬ 
ron,  who  covers  entertainment  indus¬ 
try  for  the  Times,  edits  and  writes  for 
Company  Town.  Also  contributing  are 
staffers  from  the  Times’  Calendar 
section. 

A  Times  spokeswoman  said  Compa¬ 
ny  Town  will  include  at  least  one  major 
news  story  plus  a  variety  of  charts  and 
graphs  that  will,  for  example,  track 
which  movies  are  box  office  leaders. 

Citron  will  write  a  new  column.  The 
Biz,  that  will  provide  industry  analysis 
of  the  entertainment  business. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  52 

easier  to  read  than  yours.  Apparently 
their  professors’  instruction  to  write 
simple  stays  with  these  public  relations 
majors  through  college,  hut  after  several 
years  of  practice  they  forget  and  start 
writing  more  complicated  and  difficult- 
to-read  copy. 

This  could  be  the  result  of  pressure 
from  administrators  as  they  review  and 
critique  press  releases.  It  could  be  that 
the  general  style  of  writing  throughout 
their  organizations  influences  the  prac¬ 
titioners  subconsciously  to  write  more 
complicated  language. 

Whatever,  you  supported  your  com¬ 
plaints  about  writing  style  with  your  ac¬ 
tions.  There  was  a  significant  difference 
between  the  reading  ease  of  releases 
you  accepted  and  those  you  rejected. 

Complaint  two: 

Releases  are  seldom  localized 

In  1986,  you  reported  that  95%  of  the 
releases  you  receive  have  no  local  angle. 
That  same  year,  a  public  relations  re¬ 
searcher  found  that  practitioners  make 
little  effort  to  localize  releases.  Instead 
they  do  blanket  mailings  of  general 
press  releases. 

1  have  since  conducted  a  study  of  re¬ 
leases  from  three  comprehensive  uni¬ 
versities  and  found  that  less  than  10% 
of  the  releases  were  localized. 

Practitioners  could  have  several  rea¬ 
sons  to  avoid  localizing  releases. 

First,  they  may  not  be  listening.  1 
once  heard  a  fellow  practitioner  pro¬ 
pose  that  we  quit  writing  hometown 
releases  and  concentrate  on  features. 
A  colleague  and  I  had  just  completed 
studies  revealing  a  publication  rate  for 
hometowners  of  more  than  35%  com¬ 
pared  to  3%  for  features.  I  told  the 
practitioner  of  our  findings.  He  did  not 
want  to  hear. 

Admittedly,  my  approach  was  not 
the  most  tactful.  However,  the  real 
problem  appeared  to  be  that  he  liked 
writing  features  while  he  believed 
hometowners  were  mundane  and  be¬ 
neath  him. 

Like  him,  some  practitioners  prefer 
to  do  what  they  like  more  than  what 
works.  1  believe  and  hope  they  are  few. 

Second,  some  practitioners  may  not 
want  to  do  the  additional  work  that  lo¬ 
calization  requires.  However,  with 
computerized  word  processing  now 
standard  equipment  for  most  practi¬ 
tioners,  localizing  releases  is  not  near¬ 
ly  as  much  work  as  in  the  past. 

I  recently  timed  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  producing  a  generalized  release 
and  five  localized  releases.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  only  10  minutes,  or  two  min¬ 
utes  per  localized  article.  I  calculated 
that  the  additional  time  cost  practi¬ 
tioners  less  than  34^  per  localized 
release. 

Third,  the  importance  of  localiza¬ 
tion  has  been  diminished  due  to  the 
confounding  of  the  news  element 
“proximity.”  For  years  research  on 
proximity  has  used  the  term  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  —  sometimes  to  mean  geo¬ 
graphic  distance,  sometimes  to  mean 
localization,  and  sometimes  to  mean 
both. 

As  a  result,  many  practitioners  have 
believed  it  was  their  company’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  your  newspapers  that  deter¬ 
mined  publication.  Since  they  have  no 
control  over  that  distance,  they 
ignored  it. 

However,  I  have  found  that  you  are 
significantly  more  likely  to  publish  lo¬ 
calized  releases  regardless  of  the 
sources’  distances  from  your  news¬ 
papers.  You  are  10  times  more  likely  to 
publish  a  localized  release  than  a  gen¬ 
eral  one. 

For  instance,  of  174  localized  releas¬ 
es,  78  were  published.  Comparably, 
1,774  general  releases  resulted  in  only 
87  publications.  Again,  your  actions 
support  your  complaints.  I 

Complaint  three: 

Releases  are  not  newsworthy 

Releases  generally  are  not  newswor¬ 
thy  because  few  contain  news  elements. 
Researchers  have  been  using  news  ele¬ 
ments  to  judge  newsworthiness  for 
years. 

A  decade  ago,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  interviewed  187 
journalists.  Although  there  was  no  con¬ 
sensus  among  your  definitions,  you 
agreed  that  news  has  a  consequence,  is 
interesting  and  timely. 

Researchers  have  defined  these  char¬ 
acteristics  and  others  —  impact,  oddity, 
conflict,  known  principals,  proximity  — 
as  news  elements.  They  have  found 
them  to  be  a  major  influence  on  your 
publication  decisions.  One  found  that 
80%  of  you  use  news  elements  in  deter¬ 
mining  newsworthiness. 

Therefore,  news  elements  provide  a 
practical  way  of  judging  the  newswor¬ 
thiness  of  press  releases.  However,  1 
have  found  that  few  contain  news  ele¬ 
ments.  Of  129  releases  from  the  PR 
News  Wire,  only  39  contained  news  el¬ 
ements.  Of  103  releases  from  universi¬ 
ties,  only  25  contained  a  news  element. 
Impact,  the  most  common  news  ele¬ 


ment,  was  present  in  21%  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  releases.  Known  principal  was  pre¬ 
sent  in  almost  3%,  but  oddity,  magni¬ 
tude  and  conflict  were  totally  absent. 

The  lack  of  news  elements  in  press 
releases  is  understandable  when  consid¬ 
ering  the  nature  of  public  relations 
positions. 

News  elements  are  difficult  for  prac¬ 
titioners  to  utilize.  For  instance  a  prac¬ 
titioner’s  superior  will  not  want  any 
mention  of  conflict  in  a  news  release. 
Oddity  is  rare  and  has  a  short  “shelf 
life.” 

Few  organizational  activities  involve 
magnitude  or  known  principals.  It  is 
hard  for  a  practitioner  to  add  a  news  el¬ 
ement  that  is  not  present,  and  you 
would  not  want  him  to. 

The  one  traditional  news  element 
that  is  present  most  often  is  one  that 
practitioners  can  add  by  asking  what 
will  affect  and,  therefore,  interest  a 
large  number  of  your  readers.  They 
should  then  package  the  information  to 
emphasize  that  effect. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  colleague  and  I 
came  up  with  a  new  news  element.  We 
call  it  reader  service  and  found  that  you 
are  even  more  likely  to  publish  releases 
with  reader  service  than  those  with  im¬ 
pact.  Unfortunately,  60%  of  the  releas¬ 
es  in  our  study  provided  no  reader 
service. 

In  general,  you  published  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  releases  containing 
news  elements  than  those  without 
them.  Other  researchers  have  also 
found  that  you  are  more  likely  to  pub¬ 
lish  releases  that  contain  news  ele¬ 
ments.  So  again,  your  actions  support 
your  complaints. 

So  why  am  1,  a  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioner  and  now  a  public 
relations  professor  and  researcher, 
writing  this  article?  I  want  you  to  know 
that  somebody  is  listening  to  your 
complaints. 

Somebody  is  investigating  them  sys¬ 
tematically  by  analyzing  releases. 

Somebody  is  trying  to  get  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  practitioners  that  your  com¬ 
plaints  are  justified. 

Somebody  is  trying  to  teach  practi¬ 
tioners  and  students  to  serve  you  better. 

In  fact,  several  somebodies  are.  Many 
public  relations  professors  and  re¬ 
searchers  are  attempting  to  determine 
how  we  can  improve  public  relations 
performance. 

So  do  not  give  up  on  us.  Work  with 
us.  If  we  work  together,  journalists  and 
public  relations  practitioners  can  even¬ 
tually  become  true  partners  in  the  in¬ 
formation  dissemination  process.  BEOT 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook  - 
—  Introducing  “Who’s  Where” 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications.  ★  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing  which  shows  the 
location  of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  military  newspapers 
and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  anadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  lreland,newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  :  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  production 
personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  AA  roster,  associations  and  clubs,  representatives,  various 
membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films, 
brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions 
promotion  services,  ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-tv  correspondents,  US.  Correspondents 
Association,  Association  of  American 
'  f  Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Who’s  Where;  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 
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mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
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Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)675-4380. 
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Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Cadbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

COMPOSING 

PARTS  and  SUPPUES  -  1824 
COPIERS 

All  makes  and  models,  factory  origi¬ 
nal  parts,  drums,  toners  and  developers. 
Mita  1824,  Z,  Zll,  Z5.  Graphic 
05C,  RE,  ZQ,  ZQ205,  Zoomer,  Plus  10. 
Bruning  905,  910.  New  2nd  used  ma- 
chines  Ixsught,  sold.  CALL  (800)  336- 
4340  FAX  (203)  871-8710. 

COMPUTERS 


Weekly  paper  -  Tampo  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  PrirKi- 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

INTERESTED  in  acquiring  a  daily/ 
weekly  publication.  Send  letter  and 
current  issue  to  Box  6343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FURNITURE 


_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  Inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  1-$800, 

1 -$1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussians  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  lying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  IrKiustries  (213) 
256-4791 

MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 

5  #286  Comp.  Stockers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REAAANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


PRESSES 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

10-Footprint  Goss  Colorliner, 
installed  new  1 990,  22'  cut-off, 
available  now  -  50*  reels. 

9- unit  1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22' 
(560  mm)  cut-off,  with  5  half  decks, 
45'  RTF's. 

10- unit  Goss  Metroliner  (brand  new), 
double  3:2  (older  with  22  3/4'  cut¬ 
off. 

7-unit/3-half  deck  Goss  Metro,  23 
9/16'  cu^off,  1978  vintage. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  (older/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Sin^e-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 

H.D.  JF-15  folder,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 

SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 

(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

PRESS  ROOM 


8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  balloon 
8  40'  or  42'  RTFs 


TWO  3  unit  Goss  communities. 
Grease  1  with  sidelay,  1  without. 
Bill  Stabler  (707)  226-3711. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
(or  Muller  227S  inserters 
Kansa  480  inserters. 

(800)  356-4886. 


MAJOR 

PUBUC 

AUCTION 

By  order  of  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
MYCRO-TEK,  INC. 

Complete  liquidation  of  o  hardware  and  software  developer, 
featuring:  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  -  MYCRO-COMP  AND  MYCRO-TEK 
SYSTEMS!  Over  100  personal  computers  from  Apple,  IBM,  Zenith  and 
more;  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST-IBM  RS6000  320H's  and  RS 
6000  530H's;  printers  from  Apple,  H-P,  Texas  Instruments,  Qume 
and  Epson  monitors  from  Radius,  NEC,  Apple,  SuperMac,  Hyundai 
and  IBM;  large  quantities  of  office  furnishings  and  equipment;  plus 
software,  component  inventory,  parts  and  supplies.  Also 
of  Special  Interest:  Hollis  Econopak  229  wave  solder  machine. 

THURSDAY,  AAAY  20TH  AT  10AM.  Preview  Wednesday,  May  19th 
from  9am-5pm.9229  E. 37th  St.,  Wichita,  KS.  CALL  FOR  A 
FREE  COLOR  BROCHURE:  (800)  445-DOVE.  For  more  information 
and  details,  call  (41 5)  571  -7400.  Ross-Dove  Co.,  Inc.  CA  Lie.  #1 277. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pog^  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 


Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.a. 
Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Tdemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  (or  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Pfxjnes  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 
PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAiLARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S'ervices  MAN'ogement 
Firrally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.LC.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 
TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  Paper  People' 
Specializing  in  upgrades 
&  stop  savers 

Allan  Schreibman  (313)  399-6100 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
Improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPERS  TRANSPORTATION 
SPECIALIST:  At  present  time  we  haul 
800,000  Newspapers,  27,000  miles  per 
night  in  1 8  states.  We  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  to  hove  your  publication  on 
sale  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  sale.  We 
make  sure  your  product  is  delivered  in 
the  correct  anKxmt  and  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition. 

Let  us  come  and  bid  on  your  operation 
Call  (219)  874-2085 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad 


-Please  specif/  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of 
ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies-Phototypesetting; 
Industry  Services-Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help 
US  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  required. 
-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include 
the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be, 
as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad, 
please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

E&P  Classified  Department 


ACADEMIC 


BUTLER  UNIVERSITY -Assistant  Professor,  full  time 
tenure  track  to  teach  lower  and  upper  division  computer 
assisted  writing  courses  plus  editing  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence.  Butler  has  state-of-the-art  computer  lobs.  Duties  also 
include  advising  and  critiquing  student  operated  weekly 
award-winning  newspaper.  Ability  to  teach  data-based 
reporting  a  plus.  Doctorate  is  preferred  but  ABD  will  be 
considered.  Prefer  both  teaching  and  professional  newspaper 
experience,  but  commitment  to  teaching  students  to  be 
professional  reporters  and  editors  and  the  ability  to  relate  to 
the  professional  media  will  receive  the  highest  priority.  Position 
available  August  1993.  The  Department  of  Journalism  is  in  the 
College  of  Aits  and  Sciences  ana  has  six  faculty  members.  The 
department  has  sixty  majors  and  directs  and  services  an 
interdisciplinary  major  in  Public  and  Corporate 
Communications.  Send  cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae  and  list  of 
3  references  to  Professor  Arthur  Levin,  Journalism  Department 
Chair,  Department  of  Journalism,  Butler  University,  4600 
Sunset,  Indianapolis,  IN  46208.  Screening  will  begin  June  1 5, 
and  will  continue  until  position  is  filled.  Butler  University  is  an 
institution  committed  to  cultural  diversity. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  SPEECH 
Fall  1993 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
leaneck-Hackensack  Campus,  seeks 
an  Assistant  Professor  in  Commu¬ 
nications  and  Speech  for  a  full-time, 
tenure  track  position  anticipated  for 
Fal!  1993.  Responsibilities  include: 
Teaching  newswriting,  journalism, 
copy  editing  and  genera!  communi¬ 
cations. 

Requirements:  Master's  degree  in 
appropriate  discipline;  practical 
experience  in  journalism.  Earned 
doctorate  in  appropriate  field  with 
teaching  experience  preferred. 

Screening  of  applications  will  begin 
in  June  1993.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  names  of  three  references 
to:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
University  Employment  Office, 
PCM-37, 1000  River  Road,  leaneck, 
NJ  07666.  EO/AAE  M/F 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKERNG  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  tnaterials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  nicrte 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Mastfiead  can  (lelp.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Al(>uquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
l}eams?  Unsa(e  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts' 

'One  Time  Service* 

Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

•  NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
•  COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


I  can  live  for  two  months  on  a  good 
compliment. 

Mark  Twain 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OUR  GROWING  COMPANY  is  seeking 
a  goal  oriented  Publisher  with  exten¬ 
sive  marketing  background.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  (or  the  right  candi¬ 
date  to  step  into  a  well  established 
newspaper  in  Zone  7.  All  responses  kept 
in  strict  confidetKe.  Send  resume  arid 
salary  history  to:  Joni  Spartz,  News 
Media  Corporation,  Box  46,  Rodtelle, 
IL  61068. 

PUBUSHER 

Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.  seeks  an 
aggressive,  creative  publislier  to  lead 
the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register,  a 
24,000-daily  2/,000-Sundayjxiper  on 
the  soulliem  sltore  o(  Lake  Erie.  To  replace 
a  35-year  veteran  w(io  retires  at  l(ie  end  o( 
1993.  We're  looking  (or  a  hands-on 
publisher  with  experience  in  news,  sales 
and  circulation,  good  people  skills, 
and  tlie  resolve  ancT strength  of  character 
to  win  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
market.  Write  (please  don't  call)  with 
resume/ references  to  David  Rau,  presi¬ 
dent,  Sandusl^  Newspapers,  Inc.,  701 
Lynn  Garden  Dr.,  Kingsport,  TN  37660. 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

SALES  MANAGER/PUBUSHER.  WesF 
em  Pacific  island  of  Guam,  booming 
Pacific  Rim  area.  Sales  Manager/ 
Publisher  needed  (or  weekly  TV  lisF 
ings  magazine  covering  local  enter¬ 
tainment  and  business  news  as  well. 
Excellent  salary,  incentives,  and  bene¬ 
fit  package  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Harri¬ 
son  Flora,  Western  Systems  Inc.,  530 
West  O'Brien  Drive,  Agana,  Guam 
96910  or  fox  (671)  477-7847. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR  \A^ANTED 
We're  looking  (or  on  entfiusiostic  and 
organized  soles  professional  to 
direct  the  advertising  soles  efforts 
of  the  The  Doily  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa. 
We  ore  a  company  dedicated  to  growth, 
integrity,  and  professional  values 
located  in  a  university  town.  Major 
responsibilities  include  long  term 
pbnning  and  control  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  functions.  This  includes  direct¬ 
ing  the  people,  sales  strategies, 
budget,  physical  resources  and  other 
facets  of  the  department  in  a  manner  that 
meets  company  objectives.  We  provide  a 
competitive  compensation  package,  a 
complete  benefits  program  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  (or  future  advancement.  Send 
letter,  resume,  and  salary  history  to  Allen 
Weber,  The  Daily  Tribune,  317  Fifth 
Street,  Ames,  lA  50010. 

ADVERTISING/TmRKETING  Direc- 
lor  (or  family-owned  M-F  daily,  9818 
ABC,  2  growing  weeklies.  Impressive 
demographics,  fast  growing  Little 
Rock  (AR)  area.  Need  hands-on  effective 
sales  person  to  reorganize,  expand, 
manage  sales  effort.  Permanent  position 
(or  producer.  Competitive  compensation, 
all  benefits.  Resume  with  work,  educa¬ 
tional  history  to  Rebecca  Winburn, 
Benton  Publi^ing  Co.,  PO  Box  207, 
Benton,  AR  72015.  (501)  778-8228  or 
664-5429. 

ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE" 

We're  planning  for  the  future  and  are 
seeking  professional  salespeople  with  en¬ 
ergy,  creativity  and  strong  selling 

Our  account  executives  handle  a  diverse 
accaunt  base  which  includes  retail/ 
local  display,  real  estate  and  automo¬ 
tive  accounts. 

If  you  can  work  in  a  team  environment, 
with  other  salespeople  ond  the  people 
producing  your  ads,  and  are  top  producer 
where  you  are  now  then  we  want  to 
hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  northwest  suburban  Chicago 
doily  newspaper  in  one  of  Illinois' 
fastest  growing  morkets.  If  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  selling  in  a  competitive  en¬ 
vironment  appeals  to  you  send  your 
resume  with  salory  history  and 
requirements  to:  Box  6354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EOE  M/F 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Standard-Times,  circulation 
43,700  daily,  49,300  Sunday  is 
seeking  a  dynamic  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  who  will  provide  lead¬ 
ership  and  creative  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  to  counter  today's  competitive 
chollenges.  The  position  requires  that 
you  be  a  pro-active  initiator  to  create 
programs  aimed  at  market  share 
increases.  Experience  in  developing 
sales  presentations  that  address 
customer  needs  is  essential.  Knowledge 
in  technology  is  important.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  management  is  preferred.  To  apply, 
please  contact:  Sheila  Parker,  Market¬ 
ing  Director,  The  Standard-Times, 
555  Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford,  MA 
02742  Tel:  (508)  979-4360. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING 
Consultant  wanted,  for  1  -2  week  inten¬ 
sive  training  sessions,  Brooklyn 
New  York  weekly.  Box  P25D1  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Buffalo  News,  upstate  New  York  doily 
newspaper  that  ranks  #1  in  PMA  cov¬ 
erage  nationwide  and  has  Sundoy  cir¬ 
culation  of  almost  400,000,  is  seeking 
a  Telephone  Sales  Manager  for  its  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department. 
Successful  candidate  must  possess  a 
strong  sales/management  background 
in  both  contract  and  voluntary  phone 
sales  and  must  possess  the  ability  to  mo¬ 
tivate  and  train  a  staff  of  approximately 
45.  Successful  history  of  increasing 
ad  revenues,  customer  service,  along 
with  knowledge  of  labor  negotiations 
and  contract  language  is  required.  Also 
required  is  a  technical  knowledge  of 
phone  and  computer  systems.  Send 
resume  ond  salary  requirements  k3  Scott 
H.  Brooks,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Buffalo  News,  PO  Box  1 00, 
Buffalo,  NY  14240. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES 

MANAGEMENT  POSITION 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  nevirspapers 
in  the  nation  with  over  200,000  daily 
circulation  is  looking  for  a  dynam¬ 
ic,  charismatic  leader  with  proven 
abilities  to  problem  solve,  innovate 
and  motivate.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Dept.,  Daily  News,  PO  Box  4200, 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER  needed  (or  1 7,000 
circulation  daily  in  beautiful  city 
north  of  Denver.  Person  must  hove 
strong  newspaper  management  back¬ 
ground  and  good  organizational  and 
motivational  »ills.  This  is  a  success¬ 
ful  team,  an  innovative  company  and  a 
great  place  to  work.  Salary  and  bonus  to 
mid-30s.  Please  respond  with  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  Personnel,  Loveland 
Daily  Reporter-Herald,  450  Cleveland, 
Loveland,  CO  80537.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 

Unique  position  requires  supervi¬ 
sion  of  both  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  for  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning  doily  on  beautiful  Kenai 
Peninsula  in  southcentral  Alaska. 
Successful  applicant  must  be  prepared 
to  trode  long  cold  winters  for  brief,  but 
unbelievable  summers.  We're  looking 
(or  a  proven  professional  with  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  background  who  can 
balance  sales  calls  with  training  and 
directing  six  person  advertising/ 
circulation  staffs.  Apply  to  Bill 
Beauchamp,  Human  Resources,  Morris 
Communications  Corp.,  PO  Box  936, 
Augusta,  GA  30903. 

SALES  ASSOCIATE  with  1-2  years 
experience  in  advertising  sales. 
Opportunities  for  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Zones  3,  7  &  8  with  estab¬ 
lished,  growing  newspaper  group.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Joni  Spartz,  News  Media 
Corporation,  Box  46,  Rochelle,  IL 
61068. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

OUTSIDE  SALES  SUPERVISOR  needed 
(or  classified  advertising  divi¬ 
sion  of  large  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  Zone  5  newspoper  which  is 
located  in  what  is  considered  a  growth 
market.  Involves  supervision  of  1 1  out¬ 
side  salespeople  reporting  directly  to  the 
classified  manager.  Ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  minimum  of  five  (5)  years 
of  sales  experience,  combination  of 
newspaper  and  other  sales  experience 
acceptable;  bachelors'  degree  in  mar¬ 
keting,  journalism,  or  related  fields 
preferred.  Responsible  (or  doily  sales 
activity,  account  servicing  and 
sales  planning  efforts  of  outside 
classified  group.  Strong  supervis¬ 
ory  and  communication  skills 
required.  Seeking  an  aggressive 
individual  and  team  player  who  con 
make  a  difference.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits  plus  opportunity  to  compete 
for  future  opportunities  within  the 
compony.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER.  A  200,000 
circulation  California  east  bay 
newspaper  group  is  seeking  a  Retail 
Advertising  Sales  Manager.  The 
successful  applicant  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  managing  a  dynamic  group  of 
(27)  advertising  sales  profession¬ 
als.  If  you  possess  strong  people 
skills,  are  creative  and  have  a 
successful  management  track  record  in 
meeting  performonce  goals,  sales  train¬ 
ing,  strategic  planning,  customer 
service  ond  new  revenue  generation,  this 
could  be  an  opportunity  (or  you.  Send 
resume  to:  Lesher  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  5088,  Wolnut  Creek,  CA 
94596.  Attn:  Shown  Leavitt. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  nevrspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For 
more  information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

GRAHHICS  EDITOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's 
largest  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
Graphics  Editor.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  redesign  of 
the  newspaper's  editorial  appearance, 
including  graphics,  type  styles,  page 
designs  arKf  other  elements.  If  you  hove  a 
minimum  of  two  year's  experience  as  a 
newspaper  graphics  artist  or  graphics 
editor;  ability  to  redesign  news 
pages;  demonstrated  use  of  color 
graphics  and  the  ability  to  create  and 
edit  graphics  on  a  Macintosh  computer 
with  various  grophics  programs,  you 
may  be  the  person  we  are  looking  for. 

Interested  candidates  must  submit 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 

Billings,  MT  59107 


Resumes  must  be  received  by  5:00  pm 
Friday,  May  28,  1993. 

EOE. 


ART/EDITORIAL 

THE  TDCSON  CITIZEN,  a  six-doys-a- 
vireek  Gannett  PMer,  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  page  designer  and  copy  eclitor. 
Pagination,  Macintosh  ond  wire  editor 
experience  are  plusses.  Call  Paul 
Schwalboch,  Design  Editor,  ot  (602) 
573-4603  before  2  p.m.  Pocific  time. 
Or  fax  him  pertinent  information  at 
573-4690.  Or  send  resume  (with  refer¬ 
ences)  and  tear  sheets  to  TUCSON 
CITIZEN,  PO  Box  26767,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726,  ATTN:  Poul  Schwalboch. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks 
Macintosh-oriented  graphic  artist. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  This 
person  will  work  with  art  director  to 
design  news  section  fronts,  assist 
in  page  1  design  and  do  many  informa¬ 
tional  graphics.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Don  Coker,  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA 
31W2-0711. 

GRAPHICS 

Graphics  person  sought  by  75,000  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Artist  familiar  with  Macs 
and  pencil  and  pen-and-ink  illustra¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  newspaper  design 
and  graphics  helpful.  Need  grammar 
and  spelling  skills.  Write  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  Fayette¬ 
ville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  salary  expectations. 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

WORl1d-CLASS  DESIGNER:  The 
Indionapolis  Stor  (230,000  AM, 
413,000  Sunday)  seeks  a  page  design¬ 
er  for  color  features  and  news  pages. 
Two  years  daily  experience,  journalistic 
savvy  and  strong  Quark/Freehand 
skills  required.  Photoshop,  info¬ 
graphics  and/or  illustration  skills 
a  plus.  Women  and  minorities  strongly 
encouraged  to  apply.  Resume  and 
samples  by  May  26  to:  Jay 
Small,  Art  Director,  The  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Stor,  PO  Box  145,  Indianopo- 
lis,  IN  46206-0145. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with 
strong  marketing  and  TMC-delivery 
skills  needed  by  small  Indiana 
daily.  Excellent  future  plus  good 
salary.  Resume,  sabry  history  to:  Box 
6366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  growth  oppe^nity  in 
Delivery  Supervisor  position  with 
22,000  circulation  daily.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  District  Mon- 
ager  supervision  and  increasing 
circulation  in  excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial  areas.  Please  serrd  resume,  salary 
history  and  expectations  to:  D.  W. 
Jonker,  Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
702  W.  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne,  WY 
82001. 
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CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Ten  yeors  experience  in  circulation 
doesn't  necessarily  qualify  you  for 
ifiis  job — because  we  want  new  ideas 
and  innovative  leadership  that  addresses 
our  unique  needs.  If  you  agree  that 
circulation  is  ready  for  fresh  market¬ 
ing  ideas,  and  you  can  implement  above 
average  custoiner  service  programs  and 
can  lead,  motivate  and  build  a  team, 
you  qualify  for  consideration.  South¬ 
eastern  N.H.  weekly  group  with  many 
challenges  and  opportunities. 
Competitive  salary  and  complete  bene¬ 
fit  package.  Ad^ncement  possibilities 
within  our  nationwide  22  newspaper 
group.  Resume  and  letter  outlining  why 
you  should  be  considered  to:  Brad  Lipe, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  Newspapers,  PO  Box  250, 
Exeter,  NH  03833.  EO/MF  employer. 


EDITORIAL 


ALASKA  ENVIRONMENT  -  The  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News,  Alaska's  largest  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  environmentol/ 
natural  resources  reporter.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  applicants  with  at  least  five 
years'  daily  newspaper  experience 
who've  already  distinguished  themselves 
covering  these  issues.  A  letter 
detailing  your  vision  of  the  beat 
should  be  sent  with  clips  and  resume  to 
Human  Resources,  Attn:  David 
McCormick-City  Editor,  PO  Box 
U9001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED,  creative, 
aggressive  journalist  with  daily, 
weekly  or  magazine  experience?  Do  you 
hove  an  overwhelming  desire  to  move 
up  to  on  editors  position?  If  so  we  want 
to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  rapidly  growing  alternative 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  top  ten  major 
metro^itan  area.  We're  young  but 
have  won  numerous  awards  and  are  a 
significant  factor  in  our  local  media 
scene.  We  need  an  Editor  with  excep- 
tioTKil  writing  and  management  skills  to 
toke  us  to  the  next  level  of  journalistic 
excel  lerKe. 

If  you  fit  the  bill  send  a  resume  and  a 
cover  letter  describing  your  tolent  and 
qualifications  to  Steven  Pope, 
Publisher,  The  Houston  Press,  2000 
West  Loop  South,  19th  Floor,  Houston, 
TX  77027.  Strict  confidentiality 
assured. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR— The 
Bakersfield  Californian  (85,000 
daily)  is  looking  (or  an  ACE  to  lead 
our  government  team.  We're  looking  (or 
someone  who  can  motivate  reporters,  is 
meticulously  organized,  and  a  planner 
who  can  spot  a  story  before  it  becomes 
one.  Strong  editing  skills  a  must,  and 
layout  experience  preferred. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
Human  Organizational  Development 
Department 
Attn:  Nancy  Manes 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX  #  (805)  395-7484 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  banking,  tech- 
nology  beats.  Show  you  con  break  news. 


develop  sources.  S^  resume,  clips  to 
Editor,  Orlando  Business  Journal, 
1221  W.  Colonial  Dr.,  Suite  101, 
Orlando,  FL  32804. 
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BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  New  Haven  Reporter  is  looking  (or  a 
business  reporter  to  join  our  five- 
person  desk.  We  want  an  aggressive 

Xrtor  out  to  scoop  the  competition, 
stays  ahead  of  the  daily  stories  and 
gives  readers  a  perspective  on  what's 
happening.  Our  l(^,000-plus  daily 
covers  a  newsy  region  bursting  with 
major  developments  in  health  care, 
defense,  retail,  banking  and  telecommu¬ 
nications.  Our  community  is  home  to 
Yale  University  and  offers  many  recrea¬ 
tional  and  cultural  activities. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Kate  Lee, 
Business  Editor,  New  Haven  Register, 
40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT 
06511. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Standard-Examiner,  a  57,000 
circulation  daily  under  new  ownership 
in  Ogden,  Utah,  is  looking  for  a  veteran 
journalist  to  lead  its  business 
coverage  in  growing,  dynamic,  beauti¬ 
ful  Northern  Utah.  Please  send  resume, 
references,  salary  history,  expecta¬ 
tions  and  work  samples  to  Mark 
Shenefelt,  City  Editor,  PO  Box  951, 
Ogden,  UT  84401. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Daily  Record,  a  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  suburban  North  Jersey, 
has  an  immediate  opening  (or  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer.  Applicants  should  have 
clips  that  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
report  business  news  with  insight  and 
intelligence,  should  be  able  to  read  a 
balance  sheet  and  an  annual  report,  and 
should  hove  a  trock  record  of  producing 
significant  enterprise.  Send  letter, 
resume,  and  clips  to  Bill  Donnellon, 
Editor,  Daily  Record,  PO  Box  217, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0217. 

CHANCE  OF  A  UFETIME 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR-This  is  more 
than  a  push-pull/clickity-clack  job 
(or  a  computer  jockey.  We  need  a  news- 
oriented  person  to  learn  a  new,  fully  inte¬ 
grated,  pagination  and  word  processing 
system;  oversee  design  of  the  newspaper- 
work  hands-on  designing  pages  and 
special  sections;  produce  illustra¬ 
tive  material  on  deadline;  teach,  then 
delegate  graphic  work  to  staff  members; 
assume  a  newsroom  managerial  role; 
be  a  part  of  a  team  of  professionals 
developing  an  already  award-winning, 
full-color  daily-Sunday  newspaper  in  a 
growing  market.  If  you  are  a  creative, 
seasoned  news  team  professional  who 
yearns  to  have  some  say-so  in  his/her 
own  shop,  send  samples,  resume  by  May 
10  to  Ralph  Brem,  Editor,  Dominion 
Post,  Greer  Building,  Morgantown,  WV 
26505,  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR:  ExperietKed,  versatile 
copy  editor  needed  to  strengthen  hard¬ 
working  desk.  Duties  include  dead¬ 
line  work  on  top  local,  state,  national 
and  international  stories  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  (or  key  news  and  feature  editors. 
Speed,  accuracy  and  creativity  vital. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  (raw  vs.  edited  copy,  page 
designs)  to:  Bert  Gault,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  260  Washington  Street, 
,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Florida  Gulf  Coast  AM  daily  is 
looking  (or  experienced  copy  editor. 
Candidate  must  have  design  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  and  be  able  to  exercise 
solid  news  judgment.  Pagination  exper¬ 
ience  helpful.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
to:  Tom  Conner,  Editor,  Northwest  Flori¬ 
da  Daily  News,  PO  Etox  2949,  Fort 
Walton  Beach,  FL  32549. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Night  news  desk  of  energetic  local 
daily  in  Northwest  New  Jersey  needs 
copy  editor.  Job  can  lead  to  larger 
responsibilities.  Layout  skill 
needed;  Macintosh  know-how  helpful; 
Accuracy  in  editing  and  writing  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  to  Kent  Roeder,  Editor,  New 
Jersey  Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton, 
NJ  07860. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
(or  fastipoced  night  desk  at  70,000 
circulation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro 
area  daily.  Strong  background  in  hand¬ 
ling  local  news  copy  arid  writing  accu¬ 
rate,  lively  headlines  is  essential. 
Applicants  must  show  an  ability  to 
design  news  pages  on  deadline,  and  be 
able  to  step  into  any  news  desk  slot. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  6363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS:  Bloomberg  Business  News 
Tokyo  Bureau  seeks  highly  qualified 
editors  to  assist  in  building  our 
Asia  news  division  (currently  30 
full-time  journalists  in  five  bu¬ 
reaus).  Based  in  Tokyo,  editors  work 
with  reporters  throughout  Asia,  direct¬ 
ing  news  coverage  and  improvirra  copy. 
Contact:  David  Butts  81-3-343^194/. 
Fax:  81-3-3435-1946. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  MocArthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 


EDITOR.  TOP  SPOT  in  a  28,000-i- 
circulation,  award-winning  daily  in 
Zone  9.  Supervise  a  staff  or  25+  in  a 
news-rich  market.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  hands-on,  aggressive 
manager  with  excellent  people  »ills  and 
a  love  of  local  news  and  coaching  re¬ 
porters.  Must  hove  a  strong  background 
in  doily  newsroom  management.  Salary: 
$50,000  plus  bonus  opportunity  and 
good  benefits.  Resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  6331,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  May  14. 

UFESTYLES  EDITOR  WANTED  to  make 
an  already  good  lifestyles  section 
more  readable  for  young  adults  and 
women.  Section  needs  to  be  more  excit¬ 
ing  from  a  content  and  design  stand¬ 
point.  This  is  a  writing  editors  position 
that  will  center  on  idea  generation,  but 
designs  skills  are  also  important. 
This  individual  will  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  (or  a  monthly  teen  publica¬ 
tion.  Write  to  editor  Tom  Brennan,  News 
Journal,  Box  25,  Mansfield,  OH  44901 . 
The  News  Journal  is  a  40,000  daily, 
55,000  Sunday  newspaper  located  mid¬ 
way  between  Cleveland  and 
Columbus. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Writ- 
ing.  Public  Relations  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  open  throughout  the  U.S.  (all  non- 
sales  positions).  Full-time,  tempor¬ 
ary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
subscription  info  call  (310) 
,  326-2661. 
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EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE  RE¬ 
PORTERS  wanted  (or  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALISTS:Ohio's 
largest  business  newspaper  seeks  enter¬ 
prising,  hard-working  reporters. 
Positions  open  in  several  Ohio 
cities;  could  lead  to  management.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  news  reporting  experience 
required.  Daily  experience  preferred. 

Apply  to: 

Managing  Editor 
Small  Business  News 
2939  Kenny  Road,  Ste.  206 
Columbus,  OH  43221 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (800)  873-0010  by  modem  for 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
on-line  (202)  347-8918. 


LEGAL  REPORTER/EDITOR 
This  individual  will  report  and 
write  on  significant  litigation 
developments.  A  degree  in  Law  or  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  toward  the  same  is 
required.  Two  years  experience  involv¬ 
ing  news  reporting  on  litigation 
required. 

BNA  offers  a  competitive  starting 
salary  and  an  excellent  benefits  pack¬ 
age  including  Pension  Plan,  Stock  Pur¬ 
chase  Plan  and  Profit  Sharing.  Inter¬ 
ested  candidates  please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc. 

Employment  Office,  S-100 
Posting  #  93066  Editor  &  Pub. 

1231  25th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20037 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE! 

EOW,  M/F/D/V 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Award  winning  chain  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  NYC  seeks  high  energy  edi¬ 
tor  to  run  professional  news  operation. 
Solid  skills  in  news  editing,  story  edit¬ 
ing,  and  layout  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  6342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR - Feisty,  Zone  2  seven- 

day  daily  seeks  newsroom  leader  who 
can  make  up  pages,  write  headlines  that 
sing,  and  hove  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
AP  style.  Good  people  skills  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Tell  us  about  yourself.  Include 
clips,  references.  Box  6356,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Daily  News- 
Miner  is  looking  (or  a  sports  editor 
with  strong  writing  and  layout 
skills.  Applicants  must  have  tnree 
years  full-time  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  strong  people  skills.  Send 
resume,  clips,  tear  sheets  and  references 
to  Dan  Joling,  Managing  Editor, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  PO  Box 
70710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707. 

TAMPA  BAY  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter  who 
wishes  to  learn  and  Grow.  Opportunity 
to  do  all  types  of  Stories  plus  Photogra¬ 
phy  and  some  production.  Please  send 
Resume,  Clips  and  Photographs  to  Box 
6360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
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PAGE  EDITOR:  Experienced  layout 
editor  to  produce  local,  wire  and  feature 
pages.  We've  just  redesigned,  so  need 
someone  with  critical  eye  for 
details  and  willingness  to  suggest 
refinements.  We're  a  seven-day  daily, 
circulation  20,000,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  in  Michigan's  beauti¬ 
ful  Upper  Peninsula.  Good  pay,  benefits 
and  opportunity  for  advancement;  ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  families  and  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  Send  resume  and  layout 
samples  by  May  1 4  to  Managing  Editor 
Chuck  Kinsley,  249  W.  Washington, 
Marquette,  Ml  49855. 


'TAMPA  BAY  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter  who 
wishes  to  learn  and  grow.  Opportunity  to 
do  all  types  of  stories  plus  photogra¬ 
phy  and  some  production.  Please  send 
resume;  clips  and  photographs  to  Box 
6362,  Editor  &  Publisher.' 

THE  DELAWARE  STATE  NEWS,  a 
30,000  circulation  AM  daily,  seeks 
an  enthusiastic  copy  editor  with  3  to 
5  years  of  copy  desk  experience.  We're  a 
community-oriented  newspaper  in  Dela¬ 
ware's  state  capital.  Send  layout, 
headline  samples  and  resume  to  Linda 
Rathke,  copy  desk  chief,  PO  Box  737, 
Dover,  DE  19901 . 


The  York  Daily  Record,  a  growing  and 
award-winning  42,000-circulation 
daily,  seeks  a  night  metro  editor  who 
deeply  believes  in  helping  our  staff 
excel.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a 
qualified  YDR  staffer,  a  veteran  repor¬ 
ter  at  a  larger  daily  or  a  city  editor 
at  a  smaller  daily.  You  should  be  some¬ 
one  who  can  improve  copy,  work  well 
with  others  and  coordinate  coverage  as 
night-time  leader  of  a  staff  of  14  re¬ 
porters.  We're  in  a  hotly-contested, 
growing  county  of  330.000  people  lo¬ 
cated  ^  miles  north  of  Baltimore  near 
the  ocean,  mountains  and  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country.  Excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  cover  letter,  work  samples  and 
a  brief  essay  on  your  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  philosophy  by  May  20  to 
htetro  Editor,  Yonc  Daily  Record,  1750 
Industrial  Highwt^,  York,  PA  17402. 
Equal  Oppc^ntity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Daily  Record,  a  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  suburban  North  Jersey, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  to  take  charge  of  news 
coverage  at  night.  The  candidate  needs 
strong  writing  skills  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  juggle  night  reports  and  calls 
on  deodfine,  along  with  assigning 
some  stories  in  the  afternoon.  We're 
looking  for  a  confident  line  editor 
capable  of  restructuring  dictated 
stories,  who  also  knows  how  to  challenge 
stringers  and  staff  writers  to  produce 
compelling  reads  out  of  routine  meet¬ 
ings.  Salary  to  $40,000.  Send 
letter,  resume,  and  clips  that  demons¬ 
trate  your  work  as  an  editor  to  Neal 
Allen,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Record,  PO  Box  217,  Parsip- 
pany,  NJ  07054-0217. 

NO  DOOMLETS, 

TRENDLETS 
OR  PSYCHaSPEAK 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  for  our 
Monday  through  Friday  features  section. 
But  we  don't  want  a  mushy,  diffident, 
support-group  style  section,  one  that's 
hypnotized  by  the  group-think  overtaking 
daily  newspapers. 

We  want  a  section  thaf s  crisp,  thoY s 
surprising,  ihaYs  fun,  that  challenges 
and  even  sometimes  discomfits  our 
readers,  a  section  that's  smart  AND 
intelligent. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  well-wired 
into  the  Zeitgeist,  someone  who  can  keep 
our  paper  and  our  reporters  two  steps 
ahead. 

The  ideal  candidate  would  hove  exper¬ 
ience  as  both  reporter  and  editor.  We 
need  someone  with  vision,  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  working  with  writers,  and  also 
with  a  passion  for  the  gritty  details  of 
putting  out  a  daily  features  section. 

To  apply,  by  May  21  send  resume,  clips, 
editing  samples  and  a  half-dozen  story 
ideas  that  are  anything  but  typical  to: 

Judy  Botch 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  News  &  Observer 
215  S.  McDowell  Street 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO- 
LLJTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&Pi 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


EOT 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 


REPORTERS  WANTED:  ZONE  2,  hard- 
news-oriented  daily  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  seeks  experienced  reporters  who 
know  how  to  cover  a  municipal  beat. 
Send  us  clips,  refererKes  ana  a  letter 
about  your^f  to  Box  6344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  Award-winning  broadsheet 
weekly  in  sophisticated  oceanfront 
seeks  aggressive  reporter  who  con  write 
with  precision  and  depth.  Some  exper¬ 
ience  preferred.  Cor,  camera  required. 
Storting  salary  $21  K-plus  depending  on 
experience.  Send  to  tox  6350,  Edilw  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-Bright,  energetic,  for  qual¬ 
ity  30,000  daily  in  eastern  PA. 
Write  Box  6361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  REPORTER 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Colorado's 
largest  newspaper,  is  looking  for 
America's  best  retail  reporter  to  deve- 
\op  a  beat  that  will  be  on  the  leading  edge 
of  America's  most  exciting  newspoper 
war.  Successful  candidate  will  have  at 
least  two  years  experierKe  as  a  business 
reporter,  including  backgrxxjnd  in  deve¬ 
loping  and  running  a  major  retailing 
beat.  Competitive  drive,  high  produc¬ 
tivity  and  ability  to  consistently 
break  stories  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
10  clips  to  Jon  Talton,  Business 
Editor,  Rocky  Mountain  New,  400  W. 
Colfax,  Denver,  CO  80204.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

SOUTHERN  CAPITAL  CITY  NEWS- 
PAPER  with  110,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  looking  for  self-starting  general 
assignment  reporter,  preferably  with 
experience  covering  minority  affairs 
and  social  issues.  Ideal  candidate 
would  have  at  least  3  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experierKe.  Send  resumes  to 
Box  6364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SPORTS  EDITOR — One  of  the  MidwesY  s 
best  small  dailies  needs  talented  and 
creative  manager/writer/designer  to 
lead  two  full-time  and  five  part-time 
reporters  to  excellerKe.  We  hove  the  finest 
technology,  a  talented  arxl  energetic  staff 
and  the  resources  to  be  the  best — and 
we  are  located  in  a  beautiful,  historic 
two-college  town  in  the  Heartland  of 
America.  Send  resumes  to  Bob  Unger, 
Editor,  JouiTKil-Courier,  235  W.  State 
Street,  Jacksonville,  IL  62650. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  an 
editor  to  oversee  its  business  staff  of 
21  reporters  and  editors.  Seattle  is 
home  to  companies  such  as  Boeing, 
Microsoft,  McCcrw  Cellubr  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Weyerhaeuser.  It  is  also 
strategically  positioned  on  the 
Pacific  Rim.  The  Times  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  enterprising  and  energetic 
editor  to  lead  its  daily  coverage  of 
these  brge  companies  as  well  as  key 
beats  su^  as  high  technology,  aero¬ 
space  and  intematiorKil  trade.  To  ap¬ 
ply,  please  send  a  proposal  outlining 
now  you  would  direct  the  staff  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  section  that  appeals  to  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  business  audierKe.  In  addition, 
send  a  resume,  and  sections  or  stories 
you've  edited  to  Millie  Quon,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  981 1 1 .  t^  calls,  please. 

TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  paid  circu¬ 
lation  Manhattan  weekly  community 
newspapers.  Editor  with  news  back¬ 
ground.  Fax  resume  to  Loura  (21 2)  989- 
3420. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  (180,000 
daily;  230,000  Sunday)  is  looking 
for  an  experierKed  project  reporter  with 
proven  investigative  skills  and  a 
track  record  of  national-caliber  jour¬ 
nalism.  No  wannabes,  please.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  hove  five  years  daily  exper¬ 
ience.  Computer-assisted  reporting 
experience  a  plus.  No  calls.  Send 
resume/clips  to  John  Erickson,  Deputy 
Metro  Editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  45 
S.  Ludlow  St.,  Da^n,  OH  45402. 

WANTED;  The  Houston  Post  Features 
Desk  seeks  strong  team  player  to  join 
talented  staff  in  producing  daily  and 
advance  features  sections.  Must  be  sharp 
copy  editor,  headline  writer,  have  on 
eye  for  detail  and  creative  flair  for  color 
and  B&W  page  design.  Knowledge  of 
Atex  and/or  Macintosh  computers  a 
plus.  Should  be  able  to  perform  under 
daily  deadline  pressure.  Previous  daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  After¬ 
noon/evening  hours.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  of  headlines,  writing,  copy  editing, 
and  color/B&W  page  designs  (section 
fronts  and  inside  pages),  and  refer¬ 
ences,  to:  Lori  Schaerer,  Copy  Chief, 
Features  Design  and  Editing  Desk,  The 
Houston  Post,  PO  Box  4747,  Houston,  TX 
77210-4747. 

WASHINGTON  BUREAU  OF  FAIR- 
CHILD,  a  division  of  Capitol 
Cities/ABC,  seeks  beat  reporter  to 
cover  Treasury,  Fed,  SEC,  economic  and 
financial  news  for  daily  and  weekly 
business  newspapers.  Daily  news  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  and  5  clips 
to  Bureau  Chief,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  1333  H  St.,  NW  Suite  570, 
Washington  DC  20005.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

VIDEOJOURNAUSM 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 

Major  South  Florida  communications 
company  seeking  experienced  marketing 
research  professionals  including  a 
manager  and  senior  analyst.  In  this 
management  position,  you  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  and  directing 
research  professionals  in  a  wide  range 
of  projects  involving  media,  consumer 
and  strategic  research. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  research  meth¬ 
odology,  medio  analysis,  retail  markeF 
ing,  economic  and  d^ographic  trends, 
excellent  communication  and  marketing 
skills  required.  Advanced  degree  in 
marketing  or  social  science  preferred. 

Candidates  are  encouraged  to  forward  a 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
6355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Gannett's  first  newspaper  (35,000 
dailv/50,000  Sunday  in  Upstate  New 
York)  seeks  a  fast,  creative  shooter. 
Photojournalism  degree  and  color  exper¬ 
ience  preferred.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  for  entire  recent  week's  shooting. 
Other  samples  optional.  Newspaper 
serves  scenic,  family-oriented  area 
in  Finger  Lakes  recreation  region. 
Send  material  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin 
St.,  Elmira,  NY  14902. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Creative  shooter 
needed  for  award-winning  48,000-cir¬ 
culation  weekly  with  reputation  for  pho¬ 
tographic  excellence.  Must  hove  experi¬ 
ence  shooting  hard  news,  features  and 
sports.  Photoiournalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  letter,  resume  and  slide 
portfolio  to:  Richard  A.  Kiley,  Managing 
Editor,  Catholic  Courier,  1 1 50  Buftalo 
Road,  Rochester,  NY  14624. 


VIDEOJOURNALISTS 

International  television  newsgathering  organization  seeks 
to  hire  “Videojoumalists”  who  can  report  and  shoot  their 
own  stories.  We  are  looking  for  highly  qualified 
television,  print,  radio  and  wire  reporters  who  can  work 
solo  with  small  video  cameras  both  in  the  US  and  overseas. 
We  are  seeking  highest  quality  journalists  who  can 
provide  story  ideas  and  solid,  in  depth,  on  location 
reporting. 

Videojournalism  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  television 
reporting.  No  crews.  No  producers.  No  on-air  talent.  This 
could  be  your  chance  to  break  through  in  an  entirely  new 
field.  Shooters  with  rigs  who  can  report,  or  journalists 
who  think  visually  and  can  deal  with  equipment  welcome. 

We  are  looking  for  highly  motivated,  enthusiastic,  aggress¬ 
ive  journalists.  Applicants  should  have: 

•Solid  track  record  in  print,  radio,  wire  or  TV 
reporting 

•Overseas  experience  preferred. 

•Video  experience  preferred  but  not  necessary 

Be  a  part  of  building  a  new  kind  of  television  journalism. 

Send  information  regarding  area(s)  of  expertise  (resume, 
reels,  clips,  etc.)  to:  Box  6345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Minimum  of  five  years  experience  oper¬ 
ating  a  double  wide  newspaper  offset 
press. 

Send  your  resume  to; 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Employee  Relations 
345  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101-1057 

PRESS  OPERATOR  experienced  on  Web 
offset  presses  (Goss  Urbanite  preferred) 
good  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  956,  Virginia,  MN  55792,  Att: 
Jeff  Asbach. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT/ 
NIGHTS 

WE  NEED  A  LEADER.  Top  notch  manage¬ 
ment  skills  are  a  must.  You  must  be  self 
motivated  and  excited  by  the  challenge  of 
a  large  busy  shop.  You  need  to  success¬ 
fully  balance  the  demands  of  quality, 
productivity,  waste  and  budget. 

Five  years  management  experience  and 
double  wide  offset  experience  is 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  program.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  We  are 
located  in  Zone  9. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  an 
aggressive,  quality-minded  person 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  double 
wide  offset  web  presses. 

Northeastern  Ohio's  fastest-growing 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  person  with 
previous  supervisory  experience  and 
good  people  skills.  We  offer  a  newly 
renovated  facility,  high  tech  prepress  and 
a  Goss  ColoHiner  installed  in  1990. 

We  shoot  for  high-quality  color  repro¬ 
duction.  If  you  do  too,  please  send  your 
resume  to: 

Dan  M.  Ferrier 
Operations  Director 
The  Repository 
500  Market  Avenue  South 
Canton,  OH  44702 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

ADVERTISING  PRODUQION 
DIREQOR 

Daily  college  newspaper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  seeks  creative,  energetic  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Director  to 
train,  develop  and  assist  volunteer 
student  staff  in  newspaper  ad  design. 
Modem  Mac  production  shop.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  staff  development, 
assisting  in  daily  ad  production, 
critiquing  work,  software/hardware 
troubleshooting,  some  editorial 
pasle-up.  Ad  design,  Mac,  Quark  XPress 
experience  required.  Newspaper 
experience.  Creator,  FreeHand  knowl¬ 
edge  a  plus.  Salary  $22-27K;  good  ben¬ 
efits.  Write  to  Box  6365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGER/TECHNOLOGY  TRAINING 

National  newspaper  trade  association 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  manager 
of  technology  training.  The  position 
reports  to  the  Vice  President/ 
Consulting  and  Services.  Applicant 
must  have  a  strong  working  knowledge 
of  all  newspaper  procedures  associated 
with  reproduction  and  quality  control, 
electronic  composition,  electronic 
camera  procedures,  platemaking  and 
offset  press  operations  and  be  expert  in 
electric  color  reproduction.  Applicant 
must  also  be  able  to  instruct  at  train¬ 
ing  seminars  conducted  at  the  trade 
associations's  office  and  on-site 
at  member  newspaper  locations. 
Strong  communications  skills  are 
required.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience  and  education.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Howard  Eichler, 
Vice  President/Technology  Cansuit¬ 
ing  and  Services,  NAA,  11600 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
22091 . 

_ EOE _ 

THE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN  is  seek¬ 
ing  forward  thinking,  hands-on  produc¬ 
tion  director.  Challenges:  Produce 
superior  daily  newspaper  on  7-unit 
Goss  Urbanite,  modernize  mailroom, 
lake  the  lead  in  setting  printing  and 
color  quality  standards.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  both  computer  and 
press  savvy  and  a  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity  work.  Tired  of  being  second  in 
command?  If  you're  ready  to  move  into 
the  21st  Century,  write  Personnel,  Box 
2048,  Santo  Fe,  NM  87501 . 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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CIRCUIATION 


EDITOlUAL 


POSiriONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  mefro  daily  in 
Zone  3  seeks  publisher  position. 
During  the  post  veor  cosh  Flow 
increa^  8%,  circulation  is  up  10% 
and  the  paper  won  its  first  national 
print  quality  award.  If  yau're  loak- 
ing  to  increase  penetration  and  improve 
your  product  and  bottom  line,  write  Box 
6346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


20  Years  experience.  Excel  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  management  and  bock  shop.  John 
(816)  827-3110.  400  N.  Engineer, 
Sedalia,  MO.  65301. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  pro  seeking  management 
position  or  sales.  ExperierKed  in  seven 
day  AM  delivery  the  past  17  years 
handling,  franchises,  telemarketing, 
sales  promotions,  budgets.  Reply  to  Box 
6340,  Editor  &  Publi^r. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  18 
years  experience  at  large  city  daily. 
Expert  at  reducing  costs  and  opening 
new  markets.  Extensive  computer  and 
marketing  knowledge.  I  prefer  to  have 
subordinates  work  'with  me',  rather  than 
'for  me'.  Prefer  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Maritimes.  Box  6334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


WSA 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weel<s-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 
Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  b 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

sen/ice. 

Count  os  an  additiorral  line  in  copy.  Count  as  on  odditionai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  inseition:  1  time,  $90:  2  to  5  times,  S85: 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EditorS'Piiblisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL  Zone 
manager,  1 5  years  experience  with  large 
metro.  Results-oriented.  Self- 
motivated  with  excellent  sales  and 
customer  service  record.  Home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience.  People- 
oriented  and  a  team  player  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  position.  Box  6327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  PERFORATING,  goal  oriented,  team 
building,  problem  solving,  creative 
director,  with  over  20  years  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  alternate  delivery  experience 
seeks  a  long-term  managerial  position 
with  a  quality  company.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Box  6313,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AAAttention  Washington  Editors: 
Trade  paper  writer/eaitor  wants  to 
return  to  mainstream.  Native 
Washingtonian,  AP-approved  with  Post 
clips  and  exceptional  refererKes.  Call 
M.  Taylor  (202)  785-3953. 

AWARD-Winning  columnist  with 
gift  (or  humor  interested  in  new  chal- 
ien«.  Reply  to  Box  6359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  OR  NEWS  EDITOR— A  14  ^r 
veteran  of  a  family  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  new  position.  He  sat  in  all  the 
seats  (reporter,  city,  news  editor  and 
finally  editor)  of  this  40,000 
daily  and  80,0C>0  Sunday.  He  is  now 
searching  (or  the  number  two  or  three 
position  at  a  larger  daily.  He  has  both 
a  BA  and  JD.  He  has  two  years  of  ex- 
perietKe  with  Gannett  as  a  lawyer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  ATedia  low.  In  his  present 
position,  he  supervises  approximately  40 
employees. 

If  you  hire  this  individual,  there 
will  be  NO  fee,  his  previous  employer 
has  paid  us  to  outplace  him.  To  learn 
more  about  this  individual,  please 
call  or  write  GOOD  NEWS,  Suite 
245N,  Bettendorf,  lA  52722  (319) 
359-4877  or  lax  (319)  359-8539. 

COPY  EDITOR.  1 1  years'  experience.  Ex¬ 
military  journalism  instructor. 
English  major,  Indiana  University. 
Like  to  write,  take  photos,  too.  Ken  Bled¬ 
soe,  (606)  272-9579. 

DOCTOR/REPORTER 
Was  weekly  editor.  Now  doctor  of  chiro¬ 
practic.  Se^  health  beat/features  slot 
on  ATaryland-D.C.  weekly/daily.  Call 
Bill  (408)  249-6264. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  ^ 
First-rate.  Doing  it  all  for  65,000 
daily.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
seeking  mid-sized  or  major,  metro  or 
suburban.  No.  1  or  2  spot.  Creative, 
personable,  professional,  budget 
conscious.  Good  leader,  administra¬ 
tor.  Will  also  consider  top  writing 
or  beat  position.  Call  Chuck  (91^ 
428-6111. 

FAMILY  AAAN-seasoned  editor/ writer 
looking  to  move  out  of  newspapers  and 
into  college/university  public  infor¬ 
mation  or  publications  posi¬ 
tions.  Likes  VA,  MD,  PA,  and  DC. 
Excellent  refererKes.  Send  to  Box  6349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FILM  CRITIC.  In-depth,  irreverent 
650  word  weekly  reviews  of  major/ 
indeperxlent  releases.  As  seen  in  lead¬ 
ing  alternative  weeklies.  Call 
Rivard  Montanari  for  clips.  (216) 
291-5662. 


LANDLOCKED  copy  editor,  backup 
news  editor  with  12  years  at  40,000 
daily  in  Midwest  seeks  SID/newspoper/ 
magazine  position  in  coostal  city. 
AAoc/Leaf  skills.  Lovout/page  design 
my  specialty.  Reply  to  Box  6339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOON-TO-BE  spouses  seek  change  of 
place  as  we  begin  our  life  together. 
He's  15-year  veteran;  she's  award-win¬ 
ning  reporter.  Whether  she  gets  a  white 
picket  fence  —  or  even  a  ring  —  de¬ 
pends  on  you.  Box  6368,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  six  years  exper¬ 
ience,  including  slot,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  mid-sized  or  large  daily  in 
Zones  3,4,6,7,8.  Call  Anthony  at  (91 2) 
234-0664. 

STAR-SPANGLED  Scot  with  award 
winning  record  in  U.K.  journalism 
seeks  staff  job  on  US  newspaper  or 
magazine. 

With  17  years  experierKe  of  British 
regional  and  national  dailies,  my 
specialties  include  investigative 
reporting  and  feature  writing.  I  hove 
also  carried  out  extensive  research  (or 
TV  news  and  current  affairs  programs. 

As  an  inveterate  lover  of  America,  I 
would  consider  any  serious  offer  and 
will  happily  fly  at  my  own  expense  for 
interview  or  trial  wont  period. 

For  full  CV  and  clippings  contact 
Allan  Gill,  44  Scarcroft  Hill, 
York,  Y02  IDE,  North  Yorkshire.  U.K. 
Telephone  (0904)  656-310. 

TALENTED  young  journalist  with  exper¬ 
ience  at  a  major  daily  seeks  news 
position  somewhere  on  the  America 
beat.  Zones  1  -9.  Contact  Taylor  Lincoln 
(313)  662-2514. 

WELL-ROUNDED,  energetic  June  gradu¬ 
ate  with  reporting  experience  on  award¬ 
winning  mid-sized  daily.  Seeking 
entry  le^  news  or  business  reporting 
position  at  small  to  mid-size  paper. 
Will  relocate.  Call  Joel  at  (507) 
663-5131. 

Weekly  Editor's  position  sought  by 
experiericed,  energetic  edilor/reporter. 
(305)  891-2595, 

(305)  836-2385 

FREELANCE 

BASEBALL  WRITER,  Atlanta-based 
Freelance  correspondent  available  for 
short  or  long-term  agreements.  Tailor- 
made  features,  weekly  notes,  columns, 
news  on  major  and  minor  leagues.  6t- 
years  experience,  current  Baseball 
America  correspondent.  Contact;  Bill 
Ballew,  41  Winn  Street,  ATorietta,  GA 
30064,  or  call  (404)  427-8135. 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

Production/Technical  professional, 
B.A.  degree,  fifteen  years  manage¬ 
ment  experierKe  in  a  large  metro  daily. 
Extensive  publishing  systems,  prepress 
and  production  ba«ground.  S^ing  a 
long-term  morKigement  position  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  technical  services.  Reply  to 
Box  6347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  hardest  thing  is  writing  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  someone  we  Know. 

Frank  Hubbard 
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RESEARCHER  FINDS  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST 
PRESS  RELEASES  ARE  JUSTIFIED 


FOR  THREE  DECADES  editors  have 
complained  of  press  releases  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  practitioners  produce  and 
distribute  to  you  in  towering  piles. 

Like  most  practitioners,  1  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  believe  that  your  complaints 
were  based  more  on  bias  against  us 
than  on  weaknesses  in  our  press  releas¬ 
es  but,  after  studying  releases  for  a 
decade,  1  admit  you  have  cause  for 
complaining. 

As  early  as  1961,  you  were  advising 
researchers,  and  probably  any  public 
relations  practitioner  who  would  lis¬ 
ten,  to:  keep  releases  short;  include  a 
photograph;  refrain  from  sending  a  re¬ 
lease  to  the  same  publication  too  of¬ 
ten;  and  make  sure  that  releases  actu¬ 
ally  contain  an  element  of  news. 

Seven  years  later,  you  told  another 
researcher  that  you  rejected  releases 
primarily  for  three  basic  reasons:  They 
were  not  localized  enough  to  be  readily 
usable  in  your  individualized  communi- 
ties;  they  were  propagandistic  and 
heavily  slanted;  you  lacked  space 
enough  to  include  them. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1981,  you  were 
still  complaining.  You  told  one  re¬ 
searcher  that  releases:  were  not  local¬ 
ized;  were  not  newsworthy;  were  too 
long  and  cumbersome;  contained  too 
much  puffery;  arrived  too  late;  and 
were  written  poorly. 

You  complained  to  another  re¬ 
searcher  about:  out-of-date  mailing 
lists;  missing  information;  illiteracy; 
lack  of  localization;  blanket  mailings; 
and  releases  that  were  written  more  for 
clients  than  for  journalists. 

You  have  probably  concluded  that 
nobody  has  been  listening.  For  the 
most  part,  you  are  right.  A  few  re¬ 
searchers  have  listened,  but  have  not 
generally  helped  your  cause. 

For  instance,  a  researcher  who  sur¬ 
veyed  your  opinions  in  1976  also  statis- 


(Morton  teaches  public  relations  at  the 
H.H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  in  hlorman,  Okla.) 


tically  analyzed  your  publication  deci¬ 
sions.  He  noted  that  you  reported  re¬ 
jecting  releases  because:  They  were 
unworthy  of  reporting;  they  duplicated 
information  already  received;  they  read 
too  much  like  an  advertisement;  and 
they  had  “style  or  presentational 
problems.” 

Yet  he  concluded  from  his  analysis 
that  distance  between  your  paper  and 
the  source  of  the  release  accounted  for 
most  of  your  decisions.  He  also  found 
that  length  of  the  release  and  the  prac¬ 
titioner’s  relationship  with  you  influ¬ 
enced  your  decisions.  He  found  no  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  writing  style  or 
news  elements  in  releases  and  your 
decisions. 

Then  other  practitioners  and  1  con¬ 
cluded  from  his  research  that  your 
publication  decisions  are  based  more 
on  bias  than  on  the  release  criteria 


you  have  long  complained  against. 
Now,  after  10  years  of  researching 
press  release  publications,  1  reject  that 
conclusion. 

1  have  tested  three  of  your  com¬ 
plaints  and  have  found  support  for 
them.  Releases  are  usually  written  in  a 
complicated  style,  are  seldom  localized, 
and  are  frequently  not  newsworthy.  Let 
us  look  at  this  support,  one  complaint 
at  a  time. 

Complaint  one: 

Releases  are  poorly  written 

Releases  are  generally  poorly  written. 
That  is  no  surprise  to  you.  You  have 
been  telling  us  that  all  along.  However, 
as  a  practitioner  1  preferred  to  dismiss 
your  complaints  as  being  without  merit. 

As  a  researcher,  it  took  me  a  while  to 
determine  a  way  to  test  writing  style 


quantitatively.  (Quantitatively  means 
with  numbers  that  can  be  statistically 
tested.)  The  way  has  been  around  since 
the  1940’s.  Rudolf  Flesch’s  reading  ease 
formula  does  a  good  job  of  testing  the 
criteria  that  we  in  journalism  use  to 
judge  good  writing.  It  considers  length 
of  sentences,  words  and  paragraphs, 
and  the  percentage  of  active-voice  sen¬ 
tences.  The  scores  produced  by  the  for¬ 
mula  provide  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
writing  style  quality. 

Numerous  readability  studies  have 
been  conducted  on  newspaper  copy. 
They  indicate  that  newspaper  journal¬ 
ists  write  sentences  between  14  and  26 
words.  Your  average  sentence  length  is 
22  words,  and  your  average  word  length 
is  1.5  syllables.  You  write  less  than  6% 
of  your  sentences  in  passive  voice.  Your 
readers  with  an  11th  grade  education 
can  read  and  understand  your  copy. 


One  of  my  recent  studies  found, 
however,  that  readers  must  be  juniors  in 
college  to  read  and  understand  press  re¬ 
leases.  Practitioners  write  a  similar  sen¬ 
tence  length  as  yours,  but  use  longer 
words.  Their  average  word  length  is  1.7 
syllables.  They  write  twice  as  many 
(14%)  of  their  sentences  in  passive 
voice.  All  things  considered,  a  reader 
must  have  four  more  years  of  education 
to  read  and  understand  press  releases 
than  your  news  stories. 

Why?  Most  public  relations  students 
take  newswriting  classes  as  core  require¬ 
ments.  They  learn  the  basic  newswrit¬ 
ing  style  along  with  news  editorial 
majors. 

When  1  recently  studied  their  writ¬ 
ing,  1  found  their  writing  to  be  slightly 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  42) 
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Thanks, 

newspaper  editors,  for 

...  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  more  regularly 
than  any  other  publication.* 

Editor  &  Publisher  78% 

New  York  Times  75% 

Wall  Street  Journal  66% 

Presstime  61% 

Newsweek  58% 

...  for  rating  E&P's  ads  #1  in  helpfulness.’ 

Editor  &  Publisher  27% 

Newsinc.  8% 

Presstime  8% 

New  York  Times  4% 

Columbia  Journalism  Review  3% 

...  paying  more  attention  to  E&P's  institutional 
and  public  relations  ads  than  anybody  else's. 

Editor  &  Publisher  22% 

Wall  Street  Journal  12% 

New  York  Times  9% 

American  Journalism  Review  5% 

Presstime  4% 


1993  Survey  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  members, 
conducted  by  Hollander,  Cohen  &  McBride. 


Pro  -Truth . 


Sara  Engram 
Editorial  Page  Director 
The  Evening  Sun 


The  abortion  controversy  is  a  heated  one,  with  emotions  on  both  sides  sometimes 
obscuring  the  issues.  But  in  her  series  of  editorials  on  Maryland’s  changing  abor¬ 
tion  laws,  Evening  Sun  editorial  page  director  Sara  Engram  did  “a  superb  job  of 
separating  fact  from  fiction,”  according  to  the  judges  of  The  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists.  For  that  reason,  SPJ  has  presented  Engram  with  the  1992 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  Editorial  Writing. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  representing  16,000  members,  encour¬ 
ages  ethics,  a  free  press  and  professional  standards.  In  her  12  years  as  a  member  of 
The  Evening  Sun's  editorial  page  staff,  Engram  consistently  has  supported  these 
principles  by  writing  thoughtful,  informative  editorials  that  illuminate  the  complex 
issues  facing  the  Central  Maryland  community,  and  reveal  the  truth.  That’s  why 
we’re  pro-Engram,  and  proud  of  her  service  to  our  readers. 
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